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Bridging the Gulf between Liberal and 
Vocational Education* 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


HE DEMAND OF citizens in general and of parents in par- 
ticular that the education of our children shall equip 
them in a vocational way is increasing. It is confined 
neither to any class in society nor to any section of our coun- 
try. It is a normal demand, usually shared by the young 
people themselves, that at whatever point their formal edu- 
cation ceases, they be qualified to enter some fairly specific 
employment which is consonant with the educational level at 
which they are leaving school. 

In response to this demand and this sense of need, the 
American educational system in the past fifty years has de- 
veloped with a commendable power of adaptation, even if the 
results are now somewhat confused. New types of institutions 
have multiplied to an amazing extent. How wise and how 
valuable all this has been, it is part of the purpose of this 
paper to consider. 

The vocational high schools of various kinds, the land- 
grant colleges, the state universities with their various sub- 
colleges, the rapidly expanding junior colleges, the engineering 
colleges, the normal colleges, the specialized graduate schools 
(now far more varied than merely schools of law, medicine, 

* This article was originally presented in a more extended form as a paper 


before the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion at Columbia Uni- 
versity, September 1945. 
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and theology)—all these and others are attracting young 
people who in an earlier day would have enrolled in a four. 
year liberal college if they had aspired to go to school at all 
after they were fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

The consequences of this development as affecting our con- 
ception of liberal education at both secondary and college 
levels have been many, have been important, and are in need of 
fresh appraisal. Such institutions as ‘“‘academic’’ high schools 
and four-year liberal arts colleges are increasingly on the de- 
fensive. Indeed, their relative growth is not to be compared 
with that of the other types of institutions just enumerated. 
Teachers of liberal subjects are also naturally on the defen- 
sive as to the what, the why, and the how of their individual 
curricular offerings. 

In the more specialized institutions, on the other hand, we 
are also witnessing a sensible reaction which has taken the 
form of a widespread and wholesome scrutinizing of their cur- 
riculums. This has arisen out of a fear that there has been 
too much vocational and not enough broadly conceived liberal 
education in the offerings they have made. Engineering and 
teachers colleges, for example, are today in a highly self- 
critical state as a result of their having played down general 
education in the past quarter-century in favor of rather nar- 
rowly specialized courses. 

Junior colleges have been trying with more or less success 
to assure an equal balance between their vocational and their 
cultural course-offerings. Vocational high schools are recur- 
rently being exhorted by their friends both within and without 
the fold to include more general subjects in line with the 
principles and practice of the leaders in this field, among which 
the Metropolitan High School in New York City may be 
mentioned as an outstanding exemplar. 

High schools of every kind are being widely criticized as 
“deplorably inefficient.” Such a long-time student of the 
problem as David Snedden reflects a growing body of opinion 
when he says, ‘““Nowhere have the American states as yet pro- 
vided adequate systems of genuine vocational educations for 
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our thousands of young adults who cannot enter professional 
vocations.’ 

What and why is this sharp separation between two kinds 
of education? Has there been an unwitting growing-apart of 
something which must now and for the future be helped to 
grow substantially together again? Can we wisely continue 
with a total pattern of education which separates so sharply 
education for employment from education for everything else? 

The time is past due to restate our American educational 
aims with special reference to a wiser integration of the vo- 
cational facet of these aims with our total hopes. This paper 
will outline briefly the over-all area of public concern, but it 
will give particular attention to this problem as it is posed at 
the level of the four-year college. The time has come when 
practical suggestions can be made as to how the liberal arts 
college can face more adequately the vocational demand. 
Some suggestions can be effectively adapted to other educa- 
tional institutions, which can result in a far greater unification 
between liberal and vocational objectives. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


I shall assume that we agree that we aspire to educate all 
our young people to be good individuals, good citizens, good 
family members, good workers. 

The aim, we are substantially agreed, should be to. give each 
person, when he or she is ready for it and recognizes the need 
for it, as much education as he can profit by in terms of total 
ability, background, aptitudes, and expressed interests. 

Our kind of society—a democratic society—needs from no 
fewer than ail/ its oncoming youth the cultivation of capacities 
to: think logically and soundly and therefore attack problems 
in that analytical way which leads to productive conclusions; 
communicate accurately both in oral and in written speech; 
appreciate the world of art sensitively and with some dis- 
crimination as to aesthetic values; deal with people in personal 


*See “Greater Tasks for Secondary Schools,” School and Society, July 14, 
1945, p. 17. 
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relationships in a manner which will be deft, considerate, and 
friendly, and also mingle in group associations amiably and 
assume the responsibility of democratic leadership or the 
alertness of a democratic follower; understand the workings 
of the natural world and those procedures of scientific method 
by which our mastery of that world has been assured; become 
aware realistically of the pervasive political and economic 
forces at work in contemporary society; know what kinds of 
experience and standards have been found valuable in human 
experience; care deeply, stand for, and strive for such values 
as have been established; and last, but by no means least, be 
able to fill with competence a useful position in the world of 
work, 

It is important to observe with respect to these educational 
objectives that many of them suggest and imply the develop. 
ment of skills and character traits which are valuable, if not 
essential, in a considerable fraction of the world’s jobs. And 
if the ability to attack problems, communicate clearly, deal 
effectively with people, know something of the scientific 
method, know something of the permanent values in living— 
if all of this is a desirable common possession of human beings 
as workers irrespective of the job, then the first vital point at 
which any sharp separation between so-called liberal and so- 
called vocational aims is less important and less clear than has 
often been assumed. 

Another conventional way of stating this dichotomy has 
been to assume that there are those citizens who qualify for 
liberal education and those who are more properly equipped 
for a practical or vocational education. This completely mis- 
conceives the problem of education for a democratic society. 

In order to understand the true meaning of cultural or 
general education and its necessary vocational accompani- 
ments, we must get a clear picture of the vocational needs of 
our society as related to requisite educational preparation and 
to the actual distribution of human talents, capacities, and 
interests. In times past general education has been conceived 
as synonymous with liberal or cultural education both in terms 
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of outlook and subject matter and has had a retrospective 
emphasis. Indeed, it was limited too often to influences in and 
heritages from the preindustrial era. 

Whitehead was one of the first to differ sharply with this 
viewpoint, saying: 
The insistence in the Platonic culture on disinterested intellectual appre- 
ciation is a psychological error. Action and our implication in the 
transition of events amid the inevitable bond of cause to effect are funda- 
mental. An education which strives to divorce intellectual or aesthetic 
life from these fundamental facts carries with it the decadence of civili- 
zation. Essentially culture should be for action, and its effect should 
be to divest labour from the association of aimless toil.? 


Only in recent years have we become clearly conscious of an 
American culture as such and become eager for the appre- 
ciation and imparting of the values which it embraces. Even 
here the emphasis has tended to be on our cultural character- 
istics as manifested prior to the twentieth century. From a 
cultural point of view we are only beginning to describe, 
analyze, and evaluate that rapidly expanding part of our 
American life which is rooted in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services and which is the result of the impact 
of technology and electric power upon our way of life. All 
this helps to constitute, qualify, and modify our culture, and 
we are both illiterate about ourselves and our times and im- 
potent to grapple with the social and psychic forces at work if 
we are without self-consciousness of this culture. These facts 
are slowly dawning on us all as affecting the content of cultural 
education. In short, our conception of the cultural heritage 
to be transmitted should have added the contemporay phases 
to its present historical emphasis. This will include (though 
not here further elaborated) emphasis upon the global or 
universalistic phases of modern life, brought into prominence 
by the present reality of a truly world society with its plural 
cultures which must establish a sympathetic working entente 
if peace is to be maintained. 


7A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929), p. 73. 
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The consequence of the retrospective view of culture has 
been to make it a precious, thin, sublimated concern which 
equipped those thus educated with no ability to cope with the 
life into which they moved after leaving school or college, 
either in general terms of social controls or of individual 
occupations. Indeed, it all seemed to put a premium upon 
detachment, aloofness, and unrelatedness to the workaday 
world. 

The important exception to this generalization was, of 
course, the value found in the typical liberal college curriculum 
as preprofessional training for the law, medicine, theology, 
and teaching. For these callings, colleges have always been 
prevocational training centers. They have been so without 
apology, presumably because they comprised the aristocracy of 
employments, toward which college instruction could be 
slanted without any taint of being too mundane, too practical, 
or too materialistic. 

Meanwhile, as the conventional liberal college has studiously 
kept aloof from the world of work with the exceptions just 
noted, the pressure of demand and need has brought vocational 
education into great prominence and popularity at both the 
secondary and collegiate levels. In consequence, the educa- 
tional problem which needs to be faced now is whether the 
social effectiveness of this vocational education assures the 
turning-out of young people as well equipped as citizens and 
human beings as they are as workers. 

Subordinate to this, but equally a part of it, is the question 
as to whether young people’s choices among the educational 
offerings (or their failure to choose and their resulting entry 
into the world of work at some particular point) are governed 
by personal factors largely economic. If so, how can the de- 
cisions concerning the type of education selected be shaped by 
factors of social and vocational fitness and not by the acci- 
dent of the inadequacy of family income? It is clear that 
there will be no sufficient general education for all until vo- 
cational and other educational choices (supported by scholar- 
ships, free tuition and other devices) are made on grounds 
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of total suitability for the given vocation and not of financial 
pressure. 

A little acknowledged and even unwitting segregation has 
thus arisen of those who after ten to thirteen years of school 
go out—often under economic pressure—to do the “humbler”’ 
parts of the world’s work and those who go on for another 
term of years and secure the employments which entail 
greater social esteem and material reward. Perhaps it is in- 
evitable that all this gives rise to a certain amount of social 
snobbery and class division which approaches class conscious- 
ness. But what is not inevitable and is highly undesirable is 
that the total education of any young person should not have 
included in it as much attention to liberal or general subject 
matter as is required to produce a population of adults who 
are capable of being responsible citizens of a democratic state. 


Joss AND TALENTs SOCIALLY VIEWED 


It is thus important to look briefly at the vocations and 
jobs in our society. There is, of course, a hierarchy of em- 
ployments from the point of view of the amount of intelli- 
gence, training, and special personal qualities which they 
require. We do not know whether the distribution of jobs in 
respect to the talent required corresponds to the familiar 
“bell-shaped curve” in which the distribution of intelligence 
(1.Q.) is usually depicted. But we do know that out of over 
3,000 occupations in the Dictionary of Occupations published 
by the United States Department of Labor, there is a wide 
spread of the intelligence, aptitudes, interests, and skills 
called for. 

We know too, with increasing clarity, that all employments 
require certain character traits, which we would like to assume 
every applicant in the world of work possesses. These have 
to do with habits of promptness, thoroughness, alertness, 
concentration, ability to work with people, adaptability, and 
the like. It may be true that the proportion of positions re- 
quiring these general traits primarily is increasing as the 
mechanizing trend progresses. It may further be true that 
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for a considerable fraction of industrial and mercantile jobs, 
the employer should want chiefly of newcomers at work good 
character traits. To these he can add in a few weeks’ time, 
by his own employer-supported training program, the special- 
ized and applied skills his business peculiarly requires. In 
short, an analytical view of the actual employment scene 
may give the lie to the notion that an elaboration of 
narrow vocational instruction should be offered publicly to 
-young people prior to eighteen years of age, by which time 
they can have been exposed adequately to a flexible and 
attractive program of general education. Put in another way, 
some employers, parents, and young people themselves are 
surely misconceiving what they ought to expect from public 
education before the eighteenth year. 

The problem of kinds of work to be done matched against 
those who are to do it needs to be confronted equally realis- 
tically at the college level. Testimony from business is clear 
that its demands are far less for highly specialized business 
training in college than is generally supposed. If we exclude 
the technical training for engineering positions, we find that 
business in hiring college graduates is looking for potential 
managerial capacity. And the qualities valued by business 
leaders—confirmed by their repeated assurances—are: ability 
to attack problems in an orderly and penetrating fashion; 
ability to deal with problems that require a grasp of current 
economic, social, and political forces and trends; ability to deal 
diplomatically and graciously with people; ability to apply 
general knowledge which coordinates material and human 
factors wisely in discrete workaday situations. Good habits 
and attitudes of persistence, thoroughness, resourcefulness, 
personal integrity and trustworthiness, curiosity, and energetic 
drive—these are the capacities needed and valued. 

All this is not to deny the educational and social values of 
graduate courses in business, public service callings, and other 
semiprofessional careers. It is rather to emphasize that a 
liberal arts course freshly conceived in relation to the interests 
of students and the present needs of society can have genuine 
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vocational value (as it has already abundantly proved itself 
to have) without extending its instruction into areas of vo- 
cational techniques. It is becoming increasingly true that 
leaders who are generalizers, integrators, and synthesizers 
are needed in business and public service, perhaps even more 
acutely than limited technicians are needed. Such leaders can 
in the future as in the past come from among the graduates 
of liberal arts colleges. It is not a play on words but the accu- 
rate prescription of a need to say that colleges have in the 
future to train more specialists in generalization. And for this 
kind of capacity the liberal college at its best and with the 
newer emphasis within the general course can fulfill this voca- 
tional assignment. 

In other words, there is needed a re-fusing and reuniting 
of educational objectives so that every student becomes the 
best total person he can be as of the age when simultaneously 
he leaves school and becomes ready to make a start at an 
employment which is consonant with his special abilities. 
Granted that there is a body of education necessary for the 
art of living, which is everyone’s privilege to have and the 
duty of the state to supply, I would say that this stage of 
educational growth is reached approximately by the end of 
the second year of high school, and explicit vocational courses 
should not begin until then. 

At every point where this explicit vocationalizing starts, 
presumably it should not be allowed to take more than a 
quarter of the time. This would be increased to one-half 
when the general education as of that age level had been 
more satisfactorily covered. General and semivocational 
courses below the college level might thus run parallel through 
the curriculum until the student’s eighteenth or nineteenth 
birthday is reached. At this time it could be assumed safely 
that more than 50 percent of the instruction could be voca- 
tional because it was building upon an adequate prior general 
education. 

Concretely, this should mean an obliterating of the sharp 
distinction between different kinds of secondary schools 
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(academic, general, commercial, trade, or vocational) in 
favor of secondary schools with a common core of general 
education up to around seventeen to eighteen years of age, 
with increasing specialization in the last two secondary years. 

The curriculum should be flexible, providing varied and 
diversified methods of instruction related to individual stu- 
dent differences. Shop work, manual activities, group projects 
(which are now often extra-curricular in nature) can be the 
best possible instruments of general education for certain 
students if the aim of general education is held clearly in view 
by the teacher. General education does not imply solely ver- 
bal, textbook, or intellectual methods. 

Similarly for those students who are at the college level, 
general education would be full time in the first two years. 
Then, some specialization would follow, increasing until the 
fifth year would be predominantly vocational training. 

The discussion thus far has assumed the usual pattern of 
time distribution among elementary, high school, and college, 
that is, an 8—4—4 prescription. This pattern is so general that 
it may be confusing to inject the mention of another pattern. 
The fact is that a new prescription is gaining in favor. It is 
important to take note of it here because it may well improve 
the organization of time and subject matter as affecting gen- 
eral vs. vocational studies in a more practical way than the 
more familiar 8-4—4 spread. The so-called 6—4—4 plan, which 
is beyond the experimental stage in a few communities (of 
which Pasadena, California, is a good example), takes two 
years off the elementary school, and the student enters college 
two years earlier. This makes it possible for graduate or pro- 
fessional instruction to begin at what would be in the con- 
ventional scheduling the beginning of the junior year of 
college. I venture the prophecy that the 6-4—4 arrangement 
will be found increasingly to be an effective basis for a sensible 
reallotment of time for the best interests of the student and 
society, and one which can place general education at the 
heart of the curriculum to best advantage and supply it for 
all in a more practical way. 
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INTERPENETRATION OF OBJECTIVES 


If a unification of educational objectives and processes (in 
contrast to today’s sharp separations) is accepted as sound 
and necessary, the first question to arise is how best to assure 
the interplay of cultural and vocational influences, interests, 
and emphases. The problem must be considered at three 
different levels: (1) Teacher-training institutions, school 
boards, and boards of trustees must restate educational ob- 
jectives and policies. (2) General and special courses in the 
curriculum of each student must be consciously interrelated. 
(3) The cultural and vocational aspects of each unit course 
must be unified. 

The restatement of directives and policies is actually the 
theme of this paper. We need agreement that a democracy 
must afford for all its youth up to eighteen years of age a 
common core of general education designed to prepare each of 
them for family life, citizenship, personal orientation, and at 
the same time for a vocation. This vocational education 
should enter the curriculum only when general education is 
well on its way to conclusion in the formal school program. 

A parenthetical but important comment may be injected 
here to the effect that we can no longer assume that the stu- 
dent who leaves school at eighteen years of age has all the 
education necessary to cope with all the responsibilities of 
life. Our public educational policy will have to assure at- 
tractive, varied, and appealing offerings at the adult level. 
We must be prepared to supply to adults fresh material and 
training for family responsibilities, leisure time activities, 
further vocational training, and general intellectual matu- 
ration, which they find they lack and want. 

If the objectives set forth in this paper are to be translated 
into operating actuality, they must be subscribed to and taught 
by teachers colleges and be propagated by educational leaders 
generally. Reviewing and reshaping educational objectives 
is the Number One task. 

The second consideration is the interrelationship to be at- 
tained between general and special course-offerings in the 
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curriculum of each individual school and student. This comes 
down in part to pedagogical method. Concretely, teachers of 
the humanities, the social studies, and the natural sciences 
have the duty of orienting their subject matter to its voca- 
tional possibilities. A secondary aim for all teachers is to 
convey a sense of “how my course relates to the world of 
work, how it is used there, where its matter has application 
there.”” The teacher of every subject can remind the class 
frequently that his subject matter does have vocational mean- 
ing in some direction. This does not mean that every general 
course must have obvious and direct vocational contexts. But 
if it is wise to include a given course in the curriculum, the 
chances are excellent that it impinges upon our operating 
economy and dominant culture and that this relationship can 
be made explicit. 

An equally important fact of all general instruction is that 
the by-products of good learning—lucid expression, adequacy 
of communication—should be striven for consciously. These 
should be aims of every course. 

Critical appraisal of facts, conscious use of the problem- 
solving method (the scientific method), elegance of execution, 
persistence in attack, thoroughness of effort, promptness, 
cheerfulness, friendliness in human dealings—all of these are 
rightful by-products of study with every good teacher of 
every subject. They should be consciously held in view by 
every teacher as necessary and valuable aspects of the total 
learning experience. ‘The relevance of this emphasis upon 
by-product learning is that the total way the student ap- 
proaches and handles any work is invaluable when it comes to 
handling his vocational specialty. Technical workmanship 
at the drafting board or at the operating table, for example, 
is compounded of character traits as much as it is of specific 
technical mastery if total performance is to be satisfactory. 
Thus, every good teacher is always helping the student build 
into his equipment the essential qualities of a good worker 
in the moral and social sense, although these may not be di- 
rectly vocation or technical requisites. 
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Conversely, the vocational teacher at his best at the second- 
ary, college, or professional school levels will orient the 
technical job into its total social, functional, and cultural 
setting. very vocation has its history, science, artistry, its 
great figures, its rationale, and ethics. In short, it has a 
general bearing on life as a whole. All of this the student 
has a right to become aware of; and the teacher, therefore, 
has a duty of interpretation. 

As a corollary, it becomes obvious that cultural and voca- 
tional teachers need to know each other better in terms of the 
possible connections and interactions of subject matter. The 
cultural teacher has to know more, and indeed often to care 
more, about the bearing of the world of work upon his sub- 
ject. And the vocational teacher has to become more inter- 
ested in the cultural setting, functional bearing, and social 
controls that do or should orient his special skill into the total 
social scene. This may sound like a counsel of perfection, 
but it is a kind of cross-fertilizing with which teacher edu- 
cation in the future must be more consciously involved. 

This means that it is no longer possible to separate into 
watertight compartments subject matter which liberates and 
subject matter which improves skill and working competence. 
Education is one process, whether it be of the hand, the eye, 
or the head, and it has to be restored to greater unity of 
handling and of instruction by educational specialists. 

The third point elaborates the previous point by asking that 
each liberal arts teacher have ready to use in each course he 
offers the answer to these questions: 

1. What contemporary occupations are illumined as to 
background, social significance, and functional effectiveness by 
any knowledge derived from my subject? 

2. What occupations make direct use of my subject; how; 
are the methods general or specific? 

3. If my subject has little or no direct occupational rele- 
vance, what avocational significance attaches to it? 

Indeed, at the college level the teacher should press home 
to himself the full force of the issue by going on with his self- 
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examination with such questions as: What do people with 
college educations have to do in the world to earn a living 
today? Where and how are the graduates of my courses for 
the past ten years occupied, and with what results on their 
minds and souls? What do I know about the hour-by-hour 
content of the world’s callings upon which so many hours are 
expended by former students? Does not my very exemption 
‘from labor in the business world place some burden upon me 
to be able to make a connection for students between what I 
am doing and what they will be doing, between what happens 
in my course and what happens in the world outside? In 
answering, as every teacher should several times in each 
semester, every student’s tacit question, ““Why should I take 
your course?” am I able to include in my reply any suggestion 
of relevance to livelihood? 

Many teachers will find that they do not have the answers 
to these inquiries. And the field work and exploration neces- 
sary to discover the answers should have salutary value. 
Questions along these lines would almost certainly help the 
teacher fulfill one condition of successful education where, as 
Whitehead says, “. . . there must always be a certain fresh- 
ness in the knowledge dealt with. It must be either new in 
itself or invested with some novelty of application to the new 
world of new times. Knowledge does not keep any better 
than fish. Somehow it must come to the student, as it were, 
just drawn out of the sea and with the freshness of its im- 
mediate importance.” 

I repeat that the importance of college subjects is not 
primarily their relation to any narrow occupational useful- 
ness that might be imputed to them. But every subject must 
be invested with importance by the teacher. Ideas are im- 
portant because of their bearing upon the significance of the 
world’s work. In fact, cultural study has far more direct 
vocational value than professors usually appreciate. 

Already in much subject matter a breakdown of the 
barrier between cultural and vocational is beginning to occur, 
and it can occur more frequently if educational counselors 
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will give the right guidance on course selection to students 
and on course orientation to teachers. Many English courses, 
many speech courses, much psychology, economics, and his- 
tory, to name but a few, are preprofessional for numerous 
callings. Do students realize this? Do teachers grasp this? 
If not, why not? The answer, I suspect, is in the unaware- 
ness of college faculty folk of what goes on in the vocational 
world. 

The vocational justification is, of course, only one among 
several important reasons for offering courses. But it is the 
justification which has not been deemed quite culturally re- 
spectable in the liberal colleges and therefore has been 
ignored. Its elevation to a position of being an explicit ob- 
jective will be a notable advance. 

This is not the place to offer the details of how the college 
teacher can gain knowledge of the occupational relations of 
his subject. New techniques are being evolved under the new 
sense of this need. One item, however, deserves emphasis, 
namely, the use of vacation periods for study, visitation, inter- 
views, and actual job-getting and job-holding efforts specifi- 
cally designed to enlarge the teacher’s firsthand knowledge of 
the relevancies of his subject to today’s life. I know one 
institution where it is becoming a point of honor for profes- 
sors to devote ther sabbatical years to getting paid jobs of a 
nonteaching nature in some field related to their major com- 
petence. Need it be emphasized that the freshness of attack 
on subject matter which such teachers are certain to bring 
back to their classes is greatly to be desired. 

Similarly, vocational teachers of courses such as engineering 
and business at the college level need to be as concerned with 
the “why” as with the “what,” with the problem of values as 
with the problems of operation, with issues of social control 
of techniques, and of scientific advances. Vocational teachers 
are sending students directly into both corporations and the 
professional world. What of standards of ethical practice? 
What of the place and fruition of vocational associations and 
worker unions? What of the professional worker’s status in 
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a corporation, whether as a paid hireling or as a responsible 
party to collective dealing with management? 

These are but a few of the issues which are part of the 
broader view of vocational instruction. They are calculated 
to assure that trained workers come through a kind of educa- 
tional experience in which their personal and group relation to 
the management and ownership interests is sophisticated 
enough to lessen the chances of the grosser forms of exploi- 
tation being practiced upon them. If we are actually (and 
in part legally) building up within our economic life some- 
thing which may be referred to as a constitutional economic 
government, it will be essential that the presumptive citizens 
of that government know how to conduct themselves in re- 
spect to their responsibilities and rights. Thus far vocational 
as well as general education has soft-pedalled confronting this 
whole delicate but dynamic area. In short, vocational teachers 
at all levels must surround and support the training they offer 
with a realistic grasp of the total milieu in which that work is 
to take place. And that realism has to include a democratic 
bias in all its economic implications. 

If it be asked what there is in this program of revised edu- 
cational policy to assure that our liberal colleges will in the 
future enable their graduates to be able to “do something” 
in the world of work, the answer has several aspects. 

First, a far better job of giving vocational information and 
guidance admittedly must be done. Space limitations preclude 
expansion of this vital point here. 

Second, the values of the alternating study-work program— 
initiated at the University of Cincinnati and developed at 
Antioch College most explicitly for the general student—have 
to be more widely realized and applied. Summer work (or 
winter field-work periods) under the guidance of the college 
should help here. Thus only can the field-work experience help 
young people find out what they do and do not want to do and 
what they are and are not able to do. 

Third, it has to be realized by students (and parents) that 
for many jobs the qualities developed in good general edu- 
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cation are those which fit them best for work, especially as we 
look at the supervisory and executive levels. 

Fourth, college teachers must realize that in so far as they 
are training their students to become teachers of their specialty 
(and there is rightfully a good deal of this), such training 
will produce good teachers only if a good deal more than ad- 
vanced, specialized subject matter is required and is learned. 


OBJECTIVES 


The conclusion of this analysis is that the break between 
general and vocational education must be greatly narrowed. 

Vocational education in the narrow, specialized sense should 
not begin until a foundation in a socially oriented general 
education is assured for al] young people. When such vo- 
cational education is begun, it should not, until the top reaches 
of professional study are undertaken, be dissociated from 
some continuing exposure to general subjects keyed to the 
maturing intellectual interests. 

Teachers, both general and vocational, must see their tasks 
as more nearly identical than is now typically the case. The 
teacher of liberal arts needs to know the contemporary world 
better. And the teacher of vocational subjects has to be cul- 
turally more richly grounded. 

The unified and over-all objective of educating whole per- 
sons has to be restored to centrality, both in the training of 
teachers and in the shaping of educational policy by those 
responsible for curriculum building. 

We will get good workers for our kind of society only when 
we qualify all our youth to enter that society as persons and 
citizens no less than as prospective job-holders. 











Christian Education in Areas of 
Tension 


By EDWIN E. AUBREY and JOHN W. THOMAS 


T HAS BECOME clear that the church has a very practi- 

| cal stake in all that affects human life, as well as heavy 
moral responsibility for a situation which it, the custodian 

of Christian principles, has failed to prevent. 

It has, therefore, addressed itself to the task of showing 
the application of Christian principles in human relationships, 
of awakening the social consciousness of its members and the 
public, and of taking action itself in tension areas. 

In order to do this, the church has employed three main 
methods: prophetic utterances, educational programs involv- 
ing fact-finding and Christian interpretation of the facts, and 
intergroup contacts which lead toward reconciliation. 

With these methods at its disposal the church has concerned 
itself in three major social areas: interclass understanding, 
or economic justice; interracial understanding, or human 
brotherhood; and international understanding, or world peace. 
In all of these, education has been the foundation, social and 
political action the method, and reconciliation the desired 
outcome. 

The question seems pertinent: How has the church or- 
ganized its forces to function in these fields and to use the 
techniques outlined toward achievement of the desired goals? 

Through the sermon the church lets its voice be heard in 
its community. Denominational gatherings, interdenomina- 
tional organizations, and ecclesiastical councils, through reso- 
lutions and pronouncements, speak for larger groups. Such 
pronouncements frequently have wide influence. Quoted by 
newspapers and periodicals, they set a standard by which the 
thinking of people can be influenced and judged. Letters to 
public officials on questions regarding which the church feels 
a legitimate concern have also been used by denominational 
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and interdenominational bodies. Whether the question is 
world government or the poll tax, government authorities 
have become aware that the church has its ear to the ground 
and no longer can be considered as preoccupied with its own 
affairs. Finally, the publication and distribution of literature 
has become a sizable business in many denominations and in- 
terdenominational bodies. Publications range from fliers and 
brief pamphlets to detailed reports and well-written periodi- 
cals, and their wide distribution suggests a large, though un- 
measurable, influence. 

The church, however, has gone beyond prophetic utterances 
in its attempt to educate its constituency and the public. It 
has carried on an aggressive educational program. In an in- 
creasing number of churches the literature rack holds a promi- 
nent place, together with the bulletin board on which is dis- 
played not only announcements of church meetings but also 
broadsides and posters on a wide variety of social issues. 

Most of the denominational publishing houses provide 
courses and discussion outlines on social questions for youth 
and adult groups. ‘These are used in church schools and sum- 
mer conferences. ‘They furnish the basis for round tables 
and forums, which are becoming increasingly popular in local 
churches. 

In all of this, there is a growing and encouraging emphasis 
upon getting the facts. Although Christian principles are 
applied in seeking solutions, it is widely recognized that ac- 
curate information must be secured before a solution can be 
attempted. 


IN THE AREA OF INDUSTRIAL TENSION 


In the field of labor relations the church is deeply con- 
cerned. The Federal Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Relations has an industrial division which is constantly 
studying the field of industrial relations, making contacts, 
bringing the church and labor together, experimenting with 
techniques for reconciliation, publishing literature, and mak- 
ing recommendations for study and action to local groups. 
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In addition, it renders valuable service in coordinating and 
uniting the efforts at social action made by the several de- 
nominations. Special projects of the department include pro- 
viding programs and speakers for the observance of Labor 
Day, organizing informal and good-will conferences (later 
described), and promoting church and labor education. 

Of the latter, one of the most outstanding examples is the 

Industrial Relations Institute for Church Leadership held at 
the University of Wisconsin for the past three summers. 
This Institute, which runs for six weeks, attracts church and 
labor leaders from all over the country. It discusses prob- 
lems which these groups have in common, as well as their 
points of difference, and offers guidance in the discovery of 
a creative solution. The Institute is sponsored jointly by the 
University of Wisconsin and the industrial division of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
- Another approach of the church to this problem is the 
“labor church.” These are few in number—perhaps a score 
throughout the United States—because “labor” is scattered 
throughout the churches rather than being segregated in a 
special type of religious institution. Nevertheless, these few, 
of which the Labor Temple in New York and the Mullen- 
bach Industrial Institute in Chicago are examples, have served 
as laboratories for new methods of bringing together labor, 
management, government, and church leaders, for exploration 
of their agreements and solution of their differences. 

Two other institutions—unofficial in their relationship to 
the organized church—which are attempting to bring religion 
and labor together are the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, with headquarters in New Haven, and the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Applied Religion in Detroit. 

The former is based on a philosophy of reconciliation and 
is attempting to interpret the church and labor to each other. 
It works through institutes, conferences, and discussion groups 
and has made a real contribution toward mutual under- 
standing. 

The Detroit organization is based on the philosophy of 
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class conflict. It reaches and serves workers of the more 
fundamentalist type and has rendered an important service 
in improving attitudes toward minority groups and organ- 
ized labor among many of the “sect-type” preachers of 
Detroit. 

In addition to efforts by the industrial division of the Fed- 
eral Council, and by independent organizations motivated 
by religiously engendered social concern, local churches, 
church councils (interdenominational), and denominational 
bodies are actively at work using the three techniques men- 
tioned. One interesting project is the support of an indus- 
trial chaplain. 

Industrial chaplains go into manufacturing plants to con- 
duct religious services, to offer personal counsel, and, when pos- 
sible, to sit in on disputes. Here, it seems, Mahomet goes 
to the mountain! The task of the chaplain, however, is com- 
plicated by the fact that he is likely to be suspected by labor of 
being a spy for management, or vice versa. The solution to 
this problem seems to lie in his employment by a council of 
churches rather than by a company or a union. This has 
been tried with success in Quincy, Massachusetts. 

An important influence in both labor relations and race 
relations is the educational trip, when a group visits a tension 
area. Points visited may include factories, labor union head- 
quarters, Chamber of Commerce offices, consumer coopera- 
tives, slums, housing projects, and the like. Such trips are 
sponsored by churches, local interdenominational church coun- 
cils, or denominational groups. They are usually planned to 
give information, offer an interpretation, and provide an at- 
mosphere in which sympathetic understanding may develop. 
The well-known Reconciliation Trips for many years planned 
and conducted by Clarence Howell in New York City furnish 
an excellent example of this technique. In contrast to sight- 
seeing tours, these trips took people into Harlem, Chinatown, 
“Syria in New York,” Greek Orthodox Churches, labor cen- 
ters, and the like, as sympathetic learners and brought them 
away with quickened appreciation of their fellows. 
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Luncheon or dinner meetings are often held at which groups 
with diverse interests sit down to share viewpoints, with good 
results. The following report of meetings in Detroit, by 
Edgar DeWitt Jones in the Christian Century for January 16, 
1946, is illustrative: 


In the Church and Industry Supper Conference, forty clergymen of 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths meet with a similar group 
of industrialists at a monthly supper gathering. Last year these meet- 
ings were held at various industrial plants and the program was pre- 
sented by the industrialists, with members of the clergy directing the 
discussion. This year the plan is for the clergy to sponsor three meet- 
ings, one each under Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish auspices, with 
the program directed by the ministers, while the other three meetings 
are to be in the hands of the industrialists. The first of these meetings 
was held December 17, under Catholic direction. 

The Religion and Labor Fellowship assembles at luncheon at least 
once a month at the Central Y.W.C.A. Labor representatives of the 
C.1.O. and the A.F. of L., with ministers and laymen participating in 
the discussion, insure lively meetings from which some definite good 
accrues. . . . The conferences held thus far have proved highly profitable, 
and a better understanding has been reached. 


This technique was also used during the mayorality cam- 
paign in Detroit, when the city Church Federation held 
luncheon conferences to which the candidates, together with 
representative church leaders, were invited. At these, both 
candidates made reports as to their policies and answered 
questions. It proved a good method for disseminating ac- 
curate information and educating that segment of the elec- 
torate which the churches could reach. 

Of even greater significance is the ‘informal conference” ; 
a technique initiated and sponsored by the industrial aivision 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
This is a gathering at which representatives of capital, labor, 
consumers, Negroes (or other minority groups), and church 
representatives sit down together in some “neutral” environ- 
ment (such as a YMCA) and spend an evening discussing 
their common problems. These meetings are completely in- 
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formal. No minutes are taken, and it is pledged that neither 
the meeting nor what is said will receive any publicity. No 
resolutions are adopted; no new organization is formed; no 
contributions are asked; no literature is distributed. These 
promises, given in advance, do much to put representatives 
at ease. The simple rules—that everyone be completely frank 
and completely friendly—create the desired atmosphere. 

Such conferences have been held in many tension areas and 
have produced impressive results in understanding. James 
Myers, secretary of the industrial division of the Department 
of Christian Social Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches says: 


Perhaps the most striking incident occurred in an Informal Con- 
ference in an industrial city in the East, when a Negro pastor described 
how practically impossible it was for a Negro to secure employment 
except in menial positions, no matter how capable, educated, and well- 
trained he might be. A sense of personal and community sin fell 
upon the group. Various aspects were discussed, including attitudes of 
employers, unions, churches and the public. No resolutions were 
adopted, no action was taken. But a few days later one of the promi- 
nent employers who had been present, telephoned the Negro pastor and 
asked him to recommend eight colored workmen, and they all got the 
skilled jobs and high wages to which they were entitled. 


Such groups can, and often do, hold a series of meetings 
or engage in community projects. In any case, they send en- 
lightened individuals into tension areas to disseminate under- 
standing. 

This technique for social education has been expanded into 
what is known as “‘the good-will conference.” The industrial 
division of the Federal Council has been responsible for this 
development also. The good-will conference retains the in- 
formality of the informal conference, but covers a wider geo- 
graphical area and takes a longer time. Within the last six 
months eighteen such conferences have been held in Michigan, 
initiated by the Michigan Council of Churches and Christian 
Education, in cooperation with more than fourteen other 
agencies. Their avowed purpose was “to bring together the 
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community representatives of the major occupational groups 
in each area, such as: Labor, Industry, Business, Farming, 
Education, Social Work, for the development of good-will 
and mutual understanding at points of tension and conflict, 
frankly facing together both mutual and divergent problems, 
in a Christ-like atmosphere, and in the spirit of Christ.” 

These conferences were held as week-end camps where dis- 
cussions under able leadership were conducted by the round- 
table method. Five or six sessions were possible in the time 
available. The same guarantees as those made to representa- 
tives at informal conferences put conferees at ease. From 
the possible discussion themes proposed, each group could 
choose the one which seemed most pertinent or could suggest 
its own. As a result of this policy the needs of each group 
could be met. 

These conferences fulfilled their function of promoting 
community good will and reducing human tensions. 

In addition to these relatively brief contacts with other in- 
dividuals and their problems, young people may now go into 
tension areas for a period of weeks or months to study prob- 
lems at first hand and help with their solution. This is pos- 
sible through work camps or, as they are sometimes called, 
“summer service projects.” Initiated by the American 
Friends Service Committee, the plan has been adopted by 
several Protestant denominations. The pattern is very sim- 
ple. A group of young people under wise adult guidance go 
into the chosen area, live cooperatively, give voluntary serv- 
ice in some project for community welfare (playground con- 
struction or direction, work in vacation church schools or set- 
tlement houses, and the like), become acquainted with the 
people, study their problems, and offer recreational leader- 
ship. This technique, successfully used in many places over 
a period of years, has proved its value in educating both the 
volunteers and the communities into which they go and in 
reducing intergroup tension. 

Reconciliation as a function of the church has been carried 
forward more specifically in industrial communities during 
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critical periods such as strikes, when churches under coura- 
geous leadership have invited representatives of manager and 
employer groups to sit down with the minister and a few lay- 
men to talk their problems out in a Christian atmosphere. 
Although, obviously, strikes cannot be settled in this way, 
progress toward mutual respect and understanding can be 
made, and churches can refute the accusation of other-worldli- 
ness by demonstrating concern for social reconciliation. 


Tue TENSION IN RACE RELATIONS 


Believing that understanding between persons tends to de- 
crease friction, many churches are encouraging intergroup 
contacts. Pulpit exchange between Negro and white churches 
or between Protestant churches and Jewish synagogues are 
becoming increasingly frequent. Intergroup meetings, social 
gatherings, and conferences perform a useful function. In- 
terpretation of customs, problems, and attitudes by one group 
to another often leads to fruitful joint experiences of fellow- 
ship and worship. 

Here again the churches are at work on the local church, 
community, and national levels. Local churches, in response 
to the vision of their leadership and the problems of their 
communities, are functioning effectively in this field. Educa- 
tion from the pulpit and through courses, pamphlets, and 
visual aids continues. Interracial youth and women’s meet- 
ings, ministerial meetings, forums, and mass meetings are be- 
coming increasingly common. Participation in the activities 
of interracial organizations within communities provides in- 
dividuals an opportunity to put their theories into practice. 

Community church councils frequently have race relations 
committees to study locai problems and make recommenda- 
tions. Such a committee within the women’s division of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches worked on such 
problems as the employment of Negroes as saleswomen in 
department stores and admission of Negroes to a housing 
project erected with public funds. Other groups have worked 
on problems of health, discrimination in the use of public 
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recreational facilities, and care of the small children of em- 
ployed mothers. In addition, they have, of course, used pro- 
nouncements, resolutions, and group contacts as methods of 
educating the public. 

Many denominational bodies, in addition to their contin- 
uing educational programs, have done an especially valuable 
piece of work through their home mission organizations in 
helping the large number of Negroes from the south who 
migrated to northern cities for work in war industries to be- 
come adjusted to their new environment. Through their 
Christian centers and their work under the Christian Com- 
mission for Camp and Defense Communities, they have done 
much to assist newcomers and to reduce racial tensions. 

The Department of Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches is the national Protestant agency for awakening 
interest and taking action in this field. Its achievements de- 
serve attention. 

In 1922 it initiated Race Relations Sunday on the second 
Sunday in February. From that beginning came Brotherhood 
Week and later, Brotherhood Month. The idea has grown 
until, instead of the rather timid gestures which marked its 
early observance, we now find it almost universally observed 
throughout Protestantism, with growing sincerity and en- 
thusiasm. 

The Department has been interested in promoting equal 
rights legislation such as a federal antilynching bill and legis- 
lation to establish a federal fair employment practices com- 
mission. It has also been active in encouraging self-help 
through consumer cooperation. 

An interesting technique developed by the Department and 
used widely and successfully is the interracial clinic. This 
is an interracial conference held in local communities in co- 
operation with church federations and other interested groups 
for the purpose of studying conditions and making recom- 
mendations. Its philosophy is that bad conditions and dis- 
criminatory practices are social ills which will yield to diag- 
nosis and treatment. Under the direction of experienced 
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leadership, committees make surveys of conditions in the com- 
munity—housing, health, recreation, delinquency, education, 
employment, and many others. The entire group studies the 
findings of each committee and, before adjournment, decides 
to what persons or organizations they should be referred for 
action. 

Such clinics have been held in Trenton and Newark, New 
Jersey; Evansville and Indianapolis, Indiana; Springfield, 
Illinois; Akron, Youngstown, and Toledo, Ohio; Portland, 
Oregon; Seattle, Washington; and seven cities in Michigan. 
The Department of Race Relations says of them, “Results 
include steps through mayors and other city officials for per- 
manent committees to improve community conditions; em- 
ployment opportunities opened up for all races; quickening 
of editors toward more publicity on local conditions; an 
awareness on the part of the local community of its own racial 
ills and how to cure them; spurring of the churches to awaken 
their groups to their own attitudes on race and opportunity 
for all; the appointment of full-time race relations executives 
in some church and other organizational set-ups.” 

A discussion of Protestantism’s work in the field of inter- 
group relationships should include some mention of its par- 
ticipation in the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Although this agency is supported voluntarily rather than by 
the church, officially, the motivation of the Christians who 
support it is religious. The Conference promotes round-table 
discussions in communities where the relation of Jews and 
Gentiles presents a problem and publishes voluminously. It 
attempts to bring people together on the basis of their com- 
mon needs and interests, to iron out points of difference, and 
to promote fellowship. 


WORKING FOR WorRLD PEACE 


In the area of international understanding and world peace 
the church has functioned at all levels. Local churches with 
prophetic ministers have put a broad international interpre- 
tation upon such national holidays as Memorial Day, Inde- 
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pendence Day, and Armistice Day. Literature has been dis- 
tributed, posters displayed, courses offered, forums held, 
and sermons preached. 

Local councils of churches (interdenominational) have 
sponsored community services on some of the holidays men- 
tioned and have interpreted them with a view to educating 
the community for world peace. They have brought speak- 
ers to community meetings or dinners, have sponsored radio 
programs, and have held forums for the discussion of both 
sides of controversial questions. 

Many Protestant denominations have departments dealing 
with social questions. These gather information, publish and 
distribute literature, provide speakers, furnish program sug- 
gestions to local churches, and act as agents for the denomi- 
nation in observing Congress, attending hearings, and sug- 
gesting political action to churches and individuals. These 
departments have felt great concern about the international 
situation and have functioned admirably in stimulating local 
churches to individual and community action. 

Most effective in the field of international understanding, 
however, has been the Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches. This de- 
partment’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, under 
the chairmanship of John Foster Dulles, has been the spear- 
head of all Protestant concern in this area. 

Among its notable achievements was the conference held 
at Delaware, Ohio, from which came the widely discussed 
“Six Pillars of Peace,” a statement of six political principles 
which express Christian ethical standards for international 
relations. ‘The Commission prepared a study guide on the 
“Six Pillars” and carried on an effective campaign to promote 
its use throughout Protestant church circles, where hundreds 
of study groups were organized. A subsequent conference, 
at Cleveland, in January 1945, discussed the requirements 
for a just and durable peace, published findings, and pro- 
moted their study, until the phrase became a veritable by- 
word to thousands of Christians throughout the land. 
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Of such influence was the commission that it was invited 
to send consultants to the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization in San Francisco. 

Such are some of the Protestant church’s efforts in areas 
of tension. The evidence indicates that their results, though 
intangible, are real. As social awareness increases and more 
effective techniques are developed, there is every reason to 
believe that the church will play an increasingly important 
role in this field. 

The future leaders for the churches are being trained in 
these techniques in some of our theological seminaries. The 
American Association of Theological Schools urges that pre- 
theological students get a good background of sociology as a 
basis for the analysis of social problems. Courses offered by 
Samuel Kincheloe, Liston Pope, and John Thomas, at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity School, and Crozer 
Theological Seminary respectively, deal specifically with such 
methods. Summer-work projects enable students to observe 
and participate in successful programs like those described. 
Field work while in seminary is increasingly well-supervised 
to afford students guided experience in handling such pro- 
grams; while voluntary student branches of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation and of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews give opportunity for first-hand acquaintance 
with these areas of tension. Finally, the recent development 
of the ecumenical movement has brought the seminaries to 
deal with international problems in a new and more realistic 
way. The future is therefore promising. 
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Sorting Soldiers and Sorting Students 
By ALONZO G. GRACE 


OW GOOD was wartime armed services classification of 
rf personnel? What features, if any, should be adapted 
and developed in peacetime civilian education? Did 
military trainees get valuable technical or other training which 
would have been inaccessible to them in civil life? What are 
the lessons for full development of human resources? Do 
schools and colleges have sufficient testing and counseling 
staffs? What is the role of teachers in improving the guidance 
service ? 

These questions are indicative of one of the many phases 
of the comprehensive two-year study now being conducted by 
the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. As a preliminary nontechnical exploratory 
inquiry, the Commission’s staff recently asked the opinions of 
180 civilian educators on the foregoing points. In all cases 
these individuals had wartime experience in or with the armed 
services as instructors, supervisors, directors of training, test- 
ing technicians, personnel officers, or in other assignments 
affording close observation of classification and training. Five 
out of six of them were commissioned officers, about half be- 
ing in the grade of major or lieutenant commander or higher. 
Their civilian positions included those of deans and directors, 
full professors and department heads, and other faculty ranks 
in various institutions and departments; superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers in public and private schools; 
and some positions in industries and professions other than 
education. 

Replies were received from 163 respondents. A synthesis 
of their opinions follows: 


Wartime armed services experience indicates that personnel classifi- 
cation based on specifically validated tests and personal interviewing is 
adaptable to much wider use in American education. 

Particularly promising for experimentation and adaptation for new 
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advances are the aircrew classification tests, the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program and Navy V-12 prognostic tests and achievement series, 
and the coordination and dexterity tests for trade skills. ‘The cumula- 
tive personnel record of measured achievements has great possibilities 
for education and for industry. 

In a considerable variety of fields armed-services trainees received 
costly and valuable training which many of them would have been un- 
able to finance in civil life. Some of this was unwanted and some is 
unlikely to be directly utilized, but much of it constitutes important 
personal and community assets. 

The armed-services classification and training systems uncovered 
reservoirs of undeveloped talents, and strongly indicate the need of 
greatly expanded scholarship systems for able civilian students. 

Colleges and school systems should be provided with competent full- 
time testing experts at the rate of at least one per 1,000 students, 
plus essential clerical assistance and good equipment, and the service 
of expert counselors of students at a much more frequent rate. 

Formal pre-service or in-service training in guidance and counseling 
is desirable for many teachers at all levels, but not indispensable for all; 
an economical and successful service requires cooperation between teach- 


ers and experts in testing and guidance in each institution and system 
of schools. 


A more detailed picture is afforded by the specific questions, 
tabulations of the responses, and representative comments. 


QUESTION 1 


Did the practice of classification and selection as you ob- 
served it, with due allowances for wartime exigencies and 
human imperfections, conform to the theory that the basis 
should be the prospective ability of the trainee, as prognosed 
by the best possible testing of intelligence and aptitudes, inter- 
viewing, and case-history techniques ? 


Cantessal D609). .. 0045 swexss enpomens 2 
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No response 
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Remarks as quoted below were generally of four types, 
showing a wide range, with concentrations much as indicated 
in the tabulation above. 


Four out of five trainees were, I believe, carefully selected. 

Approximately four out of five men were in fields adapted to ability. 

Selection for school training (among recruits) was almost entirely on 
an aptitude basis. 


Usually it was not classification but assignment that was at fault. 

Necessity of filling certain quotas was the chief deterrent. 

All too frequently recruits were assigned in accordance with current 
replacement needs rather than their prospective ability. 

Desperate needs for personnel—e.g., in 1943 for riflemen with superior 
initiative and leadership—had precedence over considerations of aptitude 
for a less essential specialty. 


Prognostic value of testing was not fully accepted until relatively 
late in the war. 

Practice improved as the war progressed. 

In 1942, was 50 percent; by 1945, had progressed well toward 90 
percent. 

The percentage improved as procedures and experience in their use 
improved. 


Best possible tests were not always available. 

Have heard of appalling lapses, but none observed directly. 

Too often inadequately trained personnel were assigned to supervise 
and administer classification procedures. 

In practice the classification and selection theory broke down at least 
95 percent because of the quota system of selecting men for schools, 
pressure for manpower, and inefficiency of operating personnel. 

It appeared to me to be little or no more effective than the law of 
chance. 


QUESTION 2 


Considering civilian education at all levels, in all parts of 
the United States, do you believe that borrowings or adapta- 
tions from the armed-services classification systems as ob- 
served by you would be of substantial benefit to the students? 
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Yes, in all colleges and school systems... .. 66 
Yes, where testing and counseling are now 
only of average extent and quality...... +4 


Yes, but only in institutions and systems 
now below average in those respects.... 32 
ING: <vavd. te cubes sees cold eeteoh dle 3 


ee SOIREE Cs 0 cn cecwnwebeeueuubaneee 18 


What specific features, if any, should be borrowed or 
adapted? Representative responses were in the following 
words: 


The interview and tests—which should be used in guidance service 
to assist in finding most suitable area of occupation and study. 

This might “save” significant numbers of students from the ill effects 
of failure arising out of poor choice of courses of study. 

Prognosis of student success in chosen fields, for counseling purposes. 

The general idea of descriptive classification based on test data and 
personal interviews was sound. 

General scholastic aptitude (intelligence) tests; tests of mechanical 
aptitude, and similar tests on vocational possibilities. 


Certain coordination tests used by the air corps in selection of avia- 
tion cadets present new developments. 

Tests for aircrew trainees, modified and adapted to various academic 
levels. 

Eye examinations; double-check or multiple interview. 

‘he ASTP and V-12 prognostic tests and achievement series. 

Techniques related to aptitude testing in the aviation psychology 
program. 

Adaptations of coordination and dexterity tests for trade skills. 

Machine records; continuing inventory of skills; weighted grading 
system in assessment of multiple skills. 


Qualification card with details of personal history, schooling, training, 
experience, aptitudes, and cumulative record of measured achievements. 

A case record and qualification card containing test data (general 
intelligence, special aptitude tests, etc.) should accompany every student 
throughout his journey through the entire school period, just as it ac- 
companied the soldier throughout his whole tour of active service. 

The practice of having some sort of qualification card should be 
adopted by all colleges and school systems. 
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More systematic research in the areas of less tangible traits. 


Specific techniques would have to be developed—could not be 
borrowed. 


I do not believe that civilian programs would improve by borrowing, 
None! Emphatically none! This wholesale mechanical system of 
regimentation will destroy the very essence of American education. 


QUESTION 3 


Do you believe a great many trainees in the armed services 
received and successfully completed costly specialized training 
which they would not have received in civil life on account of 
their inability to pay for it? 


rere re ree rrr Te 150 
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This question evoked many spirited and explicit comments, 
of which these are typical: 


Particularly those with good mental ability, but in low income 
brackets. 

No doubt about this. Equipment used in technical and mechanical 
courses was very costly. 

Unlimited budgets and materials of instruction made this possible; 
also, unlimited manpower to organize and instruct. 

Undoubtedly—it gave opportunities that would not have been pos- 
sible before the war. 

There is no doubt of this in my mind due to many cases contacted. 

Much of it not available at any price. 

Training in air corps (pilot, navigator, meteorologist, etc.) would 
cost too much for average income. 

At least a hundred thousand in the air corps, I would guess. 

Undoubtedly, in the Army air forces. There is ample evidence that 
this training and experience has greatly influenced veterans’ postwar 
plans for employment and further education. 


And general training, too. Witness V-12 and Naval ROTC. 

Army Specialized Training Program and Navy V-12 gave many 
deserving youth training that they were probably unable to get unaided. 

Especially is this the case with medical students. 

Emphatically yes: In medicine, dentistry, electronics, meteorology, etc 
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Definitely so in the college training programs. 
College advancement on strictly merit basis; very democratic. 


In technical, applied fields, particularly. 

Especially in such fields as electronics, where splendid laboratory 
facilities were available. 

For example, courses in electronics, available to civilians only at 


high cost. 
Especially in such specialties as radio and radar, and automobile and 


airplane maintenance. 
Examples: Clerks, bakers and cooks, motor transport workers. 
Especially true of administrative and medical training in the WAC. 
Radio, radar, language courses, engineering skills, etc. 


Special technical training only; very weak in general education. 
Much of this training will not be used in civilian life. 
Many received training, however, which they never would have 


desired. 
This training naturally was primarily in the interests of the armed 


forces rather than of the individual. Educational subsidies for veterans 
and Veterans’ Administration guidance centers are now compensating 
to a large extent. 


QUESTION 4 
Does the experience of the armed services as observed by 
you indicate that civilian education should be provided with 
better means of determining policies of student admission and 
guidance on the basis of individual ability rather than of indi- 
vidual financial resources? 
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Reactions expressed in commentaries were strongly afirma- 
tive, coming from varied experiences and observations: 


Yes! Moore scholarships for worthy students are needed. 

Yes, assuming that the objective of public education is the betterment 
of the nation, and that it is desirable to do the most efficient job possible. 

By all means! Our nation is wasting human resources of tremendous 
value because education and training are financial impossibilities for 
great numbers who are capable of further growth. 
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Some method must be devised by which individuals with ability can 
be given an opportunity to further their training. 


Time and again, particularly with Southern soldiers, great potential 
ability had not been developed because of lack of opportunity. 

Some of our finest young officers coming out of officer candidate 
schools could not have afforded a college education. 

Army experience here corresponds with what nearly every thoughtful 
citizen realized before 1940. 

This was apparent before the war, and the experience of the armed 
forces merely provides additional evidence. 

The Army experience convinced me it can be done on a large scale. 


The Army Specialized Training Program strongly indicates this point. 

Navy V-12 and other service programs bear this out. 

Yes, absolutely. Those capable of profiting from college should be 
guaranteed the opportunity to attend. 

The GI bill is a major, and good, revolution in this respect. 

Decidedly. Need is urgent. GI benefits will overcome financial 
problem to some extent, but also permit the incapable to try college 
work too. 


Yes, provided education programs are broad enough to meet the 
requirements of all students—not a restricted number. 

Efforts must be made, however, to avoid public political pressures if 
government assistance is determined to be the final answer. 


Perhaps communities or organizations can set up funds for this 
purpose. 


All institutions should improve their guidance services. 


QUESTION 5 


Would you recommend that civilian colleges and school sys- 
tems be provided with full-time competent testing and guid- 
ance experts at the rate of one for each 10,000 students? 
Each 1,000? Each 100? Or, specify your own figure. 


One for each 
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One for each 
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Comments varied widely, but exhibited a “center of gravity” 
distinguishable with no great difficulty: 


Individual attention, not mass production, should be the objective. 

Until this is done, education cannot hope to approach a high degree 
of efficiency (1 to 250). 

World War I led to tremendous growth in testing movement; let’s 
hope this war boosts competent guidance and counseling programs in 
schools. 

Number assigned each counselor must be small enough to allow 
opportunity for personal conferences to interpret data. 

A campus clinic is highly desirable. 

Considerable clerical and statistical assistance is essential! 

Plus adequate clerical help and part-time counseling by selected mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. 

I assume that the expert will develop procedures in cooperation with 
others. 

Availability of trained assistants is assumed. 

Competent part-time assistants should also be employed. 


One for each 1,000 students in testing; one for each 250 in guidance. 

One for each 1,000 in testing; about one for each 100 for counseling. 

One psychometrist plus two counselors for each 500 students. 

The ratio should be flexible. ‘The first expert is more important 
than the tenth! 

We should go farther and have these people prepare all classroom 
examinations if our school grades are to be fair and indicate the real 
ability of the student. 


The fewer the better; the testing and guidance craze will blow over, 
or get entirely new method. 


No full-time testing and guidance experts needed. 
The only guidance that is any good is that from a sympathetic, com- 
petent teacher who comes in constant daily contact with the student. 
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QUESTION 6 


Should each member of the teaching staff have some pre- 
service or in-service training in guidance and counseling? 
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No response 


Responses in commentary form show a more accurate pic- 


ture of the opinions, with the reasons therefor often cogently 
expressed : 


All teachers need to participate in successful program. Need experts 
to direct program and furnish expert staff work. 

Probably each should have enough to let him know what the program 
is, but actual counseling system depends on selected people in each field 
working with the central office. 

Yes, definitely. We would have fewer teachers who teach only 
subject-matter. 

Most essential. Must also have personality that inspires confidence. 

Guidance and counseling should be the backbone of any school system. 

That should be a part of the job of teaching. 

Yes, if for no other reason than to correct misinformation on psy- 
chometrics. 

This is necessary to complement the work of the specialist. 

Broadens educational perception and makes possible sympathetic and 
understanding treatment of educational problems. 

Especially important for younger teachers. 

Only for recognition of student difficulties and reference to expert. 


Some faculty members should be selected for aptitude in this field, 
then trained and relieved of some of their teaching load—under super- 
vision of a full-time guidance expert. 


Desirable for many; not indispensable for all. 

To make it a requirement would rob it of some of its value. 

Such training should be given to many more members of the teaching 
staff; but universal training for all college teachers would cause so much 
irritation as to make it a farce. 

Only those who show definite interest and aptitude for it. 


Some scholars whose teaching contribution is great would never make 
counselors. 
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Every good instructor would not necessarily be a good counselor. 
Some individuals should not attempt such work, by reason of tem- 
perament and personality. 


Not necessarily, but they should be oriented and qualified to cooperate 
intelligently. 

I think counseling is a specialist’s business, 

This would imply many self-appointed “experts.” 


We need teachers with brains and scholarship; don’t clutter them all 
with guidance. 


The so-called “training” in guidance as 1 have observed it breeds 
efficient and officious busybodies. 


The foregoing samples of opinion are from a limited frac- 
tion of a considerable body of persons who have a particular 
point of vantage from which to consider the implications of 
the wartime experience, namely, the dual experience of service 
in civilian education before the war and of wartime service in 
or with the Army, the Army air forces, the Navy, or the Ma- 
rine Corps in some capacity directly connected with the con- 
duct of classification or of the varied training programs. Most 
of the respondents had already returned to civilian positions 
in universities, colleges, and school systems and are now 
located in 38 states, from coast to coast and from North to 
South. 

This preliminary nontechnical inquiry was not intended to 
indicate definitively the scope of the Commission’s studies in 
this particular area. A member of the Commission’s staff, 
expert in this field and especially qualified by civilian and mili- 
tary experience in it, is now at work on technical studies ex- 
pected to culminate in a report pointing out such implications 
as can be soundly derived from the wartime experience in the 
selection, use, and construction of aptitude and achievement 
tests for specific purposes; the administration of testing and 
counseling; and avenues of further research opened up by that 
experience. The effort is to extract from the wartime experi- 
ence such elements as offer valid promise of actual advances 
in techniques and practices of testing and counseling as tools 
of American education, labor, and industry—as levers to lift 
the individual and national well-being. 











What Kind of a Student Will the 
Veteran Ber 


By KIMBALL YOUNG 


F CONSIDERABLE INTEREST to American colleges and 
universities is a report (now in press) of the work 
accomplished at Shrivenham American University. 

This was one of three Army university centers established 
by the War Department in Europe during 1945. The 
other two were at Florence, Italy, and Biarritz, France. 
Since the courses, soldier-students, and the make-up of the 
faculties were highly similar in all three, the findings of the 
Shrivenham survey apply for the most part to the work done 
at the other two.’ 

The report on Shrivenham American University (here- 
after designated as S.A.U.) is based on the results of three 
questionnaires filled out in November 1945. Two of these 
were administered to a cross section of the student body, and 
the third was filled out by faculty members. Some additional 
data from the registrar’s office were also used. The report 
should interest administrators, advisers, and teachers who 
are concerned with veteran education since the findings and 
interpretations have certain general application to the dif_i- 
culties of soldier-students in adjusting to the academic world. 
Many presidents, deans, registrars, and departmental chair- 
men will want to know about the quality of the work done 
at the Army university centers since a large proportion of 
the men who enrolled at these centers will ask various col- 

* The author, who was head of the sociology branch, served as consultant to 
the official historian of Shrivenham, Captain R. G. Bone. He is indebted to 
Lieutenant William A. Bradbury, Jr., and to the Research Staff Section of the 
Information and Education Division of the Theater Service Forces, European 
theater, for help in preparing a report on Shrivenham American University 
from which the present summary is drawn. The more complete report will 
appear as a chapter in The History of Shrivenham American University, pre- 
pared by Captain Bone, under a directive of Brigadier General C. M. Thiele, 
head of the institution. This history will be distributed shortly to American 


colleges and universities. 
* All three are now closed. 
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leges and universities to grant them full credit for the courses 
which they completed there. Already nearly 16,000 soldiers 
have finished courses at Shrivenham and Biarritz; and before 
the latter is closed, another 6,000 will probably have done so. 
Still later, men who enroll in the university centers set up for 
the Army of Occupation in Germany will request credit 
transfers. 

Shrivenham, like Biarritz, was organized along the general 
lines of our university summer schools. Each session was for 
eight weeks, classes met five days a week, and the normal 
load of work was three courses. High school graduation was 
the only formal entrance requirement. The soldiers were 
selected through a quota system from a wide variety of mili- 
tary units in the European theater of operations. Ninety 
percent were enlisted men and women; the balance were off- 
cers. During the two terms of S.A.U. just under 8,000 
students were enrolled. 

The academic work was divided into eight sections: agri- 
culture, commerce (including economics), education, engi- 
neering, fine arts, journalism, liberal arts, and science. The 
particular courses in these fields closely resembled those in 
our institutions of higher learning. 

The faculty was recruited from 150 civilian institutions in 
the United States and from among officers and enlisted men 
in the Army itself who had teaching experience. At the time 
of the survey, the ratio of civilian to military in’the faculty 
stood 55 to 45 respectively. The former group remained 
relatively constant throughout; there was some turnover 
among the latter because some of the men were sent home 
for discharge and others arrived as replacements. The in- 
structional staff fluctuated between 250 and 275 in number. 

The qualifications of the faculty as measured by status and 
teaching experience was very good. Three out of four had 
had five years or more of collegiate teaching. More than a 
quarter of them had had from fifteen to twenty-five years 
of college teaching experience. The composition of the 
civilian contingent was somewhat atypical due to War De- 
partment policy which did not permit recruitment of men un- 
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der the age of forty-two years. For example, nearly 90 per. 
cent of the men held professorial ranks—associate, assistant, 
or full—in their parent institutions, and even more than 90 
percent had taught five years or more. In fact, nearly one 
out of four of them had had more than twenty-five years of 
classroom experience.° 

While we have no data for comparing S.A.U. students with 
veterans enrolled in American colleges and universities, a few 
basic facts about the Shrivenham student body may be noted. 
More than one-half (57 percent) were between twenty and 
twenty-three years of age, and three out of four were single. 
Nearly one-half (47 percent) came from cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more. More than four out of ten had 
been overseas between one year and eighteen months, and as 
many as one in ten had been out of the United States more 
than two years. The modal student (37 percent of the total) 
had been out of school, full-time college or high school, ‘‘over 
two years, up to three years.” Slightly more than one-third 
were high school graduates only; 14 percent had had less than 
one year in college; one-third ranged from one year to three 
years of college; and about one in ten were college graduates. 
Three percent, in fact, had done at least one semester of 
graduate work. 

A portion of the faculty questionnaire dealt with such 
topics as maturity, adjustability, and other factors in the sol- 
diers’ potential return to civilian education and with matters 
of grading and accreditation. While S.A.U. students may 
have differed somewhat from the cross section of veterans 
who are or will be in our institutions of higher learning in 
terms of age, previous education, and plans for postwar edu- 
cation, they were perhaps fairly typical. Table 1 gives cer- 
tain suggestive comparative judgments on such matters as 
maturity, intellectual ability, and classroom performance. 


*The S.A.U. newspaper, The Shrivenham Post, for September 19, 1945, re- 
ported that of the 130 civilians then on the faculty, 17 percent were listed in 
Who’s Who in America. This would seem to be a pretty high standing as 
measured by this criterion. 
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TABLE 1 


Instructors’ Comparisons oF S.A.U. STUDENTS WITH PrREwAR CoLLece Groups 








Comparison By Percentages 








Qualities 
Don’t 
About Know 
More | Same | Less | or No 
Answer 
General maturity... .. a a hrs uote Goaara tank ea 9 2 
Interest in academic work.. ; bes omnes bo 24 2 2 
“Down-to-earthness” insistence on realism...........| 70 22 1 7 
Willingness to study.. ied ch ae 36 7 5 
Critical attitude toward instructor's ‘statements. ..... 49 36 10 5 
Interest and willingness to consult instructors per- 

sonally.. Vis aks a bbtethis os ck Oe 39 11 4 
Ability to think ‘critically... 39 47 6 8 
Make or demand critical ‘analysis rather than. snap. 

PUB ds is Latins cand s oven toverds dé Pid otal 31 45 13 11 
General intellectual ability. . . ere er 65 6 2 
Ability to express ideas clearly i in n speech. . dived seuy tae 58 13 8 
Ability to concentrate on studies. . Te ee 47 26 8 
Ability to express ideas clearly in writing. . ieee 54 23 14 


Evidently on matters of general maturity, interest in school 
work, a down-to-earth realism, willingness to study, critical 
attitudes, and willingness to consult with teachers personally, 
these soldier-students impressed their teachers very favorably 
in comparison with students of similar level in the ordinary 
college situation. On the other hand, in ability to concentrate 
on studies, to express ideas clearly in speech or writing, the 
S.A.U. students were judged less favorably. 

Somewhat related to maturity and realistic thinking is the 
question as to just how “rusty” the students were when they 
found themselves back in the classroom or laboratory. Three 
out of ten of the students said that the courses they took 
tried to cover too much ground; only 4 percent said “too 
little.” Also, one out of four stated that they found it more 
dificult to adjust to schoolwork than they had anticipated, 
though one in ten said it was less dificult. Some measure of 
the faculty’s views on rate of adjustment is indicated in their 
replies to a question as to whether their students seemed 
rusty academically at the opening and again toward the close 
of the term. One out of four of the faculty said that “‘about 
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one-half” of their students seemed rusty at the opening, and 
three out of ten stated that “most” of them seemed rusty. 
Four out of ten judged that only a “few” of their students 
were rusty at the beginning. Yet, almost all the faculty said 
that within six weeks or less most of this handicap had dis- 
appeared, though three out of four thought that ‘‘a few” 
remained rusty even after six weeks of school work. 

As to the quality of the faculty itself, the general judg- 
ment of the members was that in skill in teaching, devotion 
to the job at hand, and mutual helpfulness it was much su- 
perior to their civilian institutions at home. In sharp con- 
trast, however, the overwhelming proportion of the staff was 
unfavorably impressed with the provisions for textbooks, 
library reference books, and facilities for study for students 
and faculty alike. Yet, despite these negative features some- 
what more than one-half of the faculty (56 percent) believed 
they were more lenient in grading S.A.U. students than was 
their custom at their home institutions. And as to accredita- 
tion, the bulk of the faculty (75 percent) felt that S.A.U. 
students should be given credit in American colleges and uni- 
versities on an hour-for-hour equalization scheme. That is, 
for a five-day week of eight weeks duration, or forty class 
hours, the students were entitled to approximately two and 
one-half semester hours or three and one-half quarter hours 
of credit. Also, three out of five favored a blanket policy of 
accreditation for work at $.A.U. Three out of ten were for 
a more selective policy which would examine and adjudge 
each course for which credit was asked in terms of its con- 
tent, quality of performance, and the teacher. 

The inconsistency between a negative opinion regarding 
the textbook-library situations and poor facilities for study 
on the one hand and the tendency toward leniency in grading 
and approval of hour-for-hour accreditation on the other is 
more apparent than real. ‘The explanation is that the ma- 
jority of the faculty were convinced, first, that the classroom 
teaching was superior to that in the usual session at home, 
and, second, that the field trips organized as part of formal 
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courses plus the many week-end trips arranged by the Special 
Services Division of the Army tended to offset the lack of 
texts or library facilities. In course after course in every sec- 
tion, students were taken on conducted tours to enrich their 
text and classroom work. The classes which took advantage 
of such opportunities ranged from history, literature, and 
art, to such courses as urban sociology, anthropology, botany, 
animal and plant husbandry, industry, business, and education. 

There are a number of suggestive facts in this survey re- 
garding postwar veteran education. Three out of four of 
the S.A.U. students stated that they will “definitely” or 
“probably” go back to a college or university. Moreover, 
of these, nearly eight out of ten plan to attend full time. 
Also, of these students, one-fifth expect to spend from one to 
two years in college, another one-fifth from two to three 
years, and as many as one-third of them intend to go for 
over three years up to four. 

In the light of the current discussion of an accelerated pro- 
gram for veterans, it is worth noting that nearly one-half (47 
percent) of these students favored the usual four-year college 
course, while one-third (35 percent) wanted a speeded-up 
program to enable them to get through under a three-year 
plan. Eighteen percent said it made no difference or else 
failed to reply to this question. 

Apropos the establishment of a variety of guidance pro- 
grams to aid the veteran adjust to education and a job, it is 
interesting to note what both faculty and students had to say 
about the matters. Of the students who plan “definitely” 
or “probably” to go on to college, nearly one-half (47 per- 
cent) said they would like to have some form of educational 
advisement, such as help on methods of study, and the like; 
one-quarter believed they would not want much help of this 
sort; and slightly less than one in five said they would not 
need any such aid. Eight percent said they would need 
such help “very much.” When questioned about vocational 
guidance, more than one-half (54 percent) stated they would 
like to have it if it was available; 18 percent, that they would 
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not need “much” aid; and 15 percent said that they would 
not need any such help. This expressed need for vocational 
guidance is interesting in view of the fact that of this same 
sample, four out of ten said they knew what kind of work 
they expected to do when they had finished school, and an- 
other 46 percent said they had ‘“‘a pretty fair idea” as to 
what they wanted in the way of occupation. Thus, despite 
a certain verbal self-assurance as to future vocations, a con- 
siderable fraction would still welcome some vocational ad- 
vice, apparently just to be on the safe side. 

The judgment of the faculty as to need of prospective vet- 
eran students for expert guidance is revealed in the following 
table: 


TABLE 2 


FACULTY OPINIONS ON VETERANS’ PROBABLE NEED FOR GUIDANCE 
IN COMPARISON WITH NONVETERAN STUDENTS 


Comparison by Percentages* 


Type of Help Needed 
More About Less 


Help Same Help 
Expert guidance in course selection. . 23 41 35 
Educational advisement on 7 habits, et etc... 25 51 22 
Expert vocational guidance.. eh: Kies 25 38 34 


* There were small percentages in each category who gave no answer. These 
are not reported here. 

There are some rather sharp divergences here. More than 
one-third of the teachers believe that the veterans will require 
less help than nonveteran students. This is consistent with 
their views that S.A.U. students, most of whom are prospec- 
tive veteran-students, are more mature and less confused than 
the run-of-the-mill college students with whom they are fa- 
miliar. Yet, one-fourth of the teachers are of exactly the 
opposite opinion. It is worth noting that the faculty mem- 
bers recruited from the Army, more than their civilian col- 
leagues, believe veterans will need these services. 

On the matter of general readjustment to civilian life and 
especially to educational work, the faculty tended to take a 
rather optimistic view. Only 7 percent of the faculty thought 
that the veteran-students would have more difficulties than 
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the nonveteran students who have stayed out of school and 
worked for the same number of years. One in five thought 
that the veterans would have fewer difficulties than nonvet- 
eran students; a slightly higher proportion (23 percent) 
thought the two groups of students would have about the 
same amount of difficulty; and somewhat more than four in 
ten (45 percent) thought they would “have about the same 
difficulties as nonveteran students who have stayed out of 
school, working, for the same number of years.” This same 
view is reflected in the fact that two-thirds of the faculty 
oppose giving veteran students any special “breaks” as vet- 
erans aside from particular services which will help them to 
adjust to civilian and educational routines. 

Finally, we tried to discover if there were any correlations 
between Army experience and academic proficiency. We gave 
an objective questionnaire to a cross section of students at all 
levels from freshman to advanced. To each student’s paper 
was added his Army general classification test score and his 
academic proficiency. This academic proficiency measure- 
ment was obtained by dividing an order-of-merit rating of 
each class into thirds, which were then labeled top, middle, 
and bottom categories. Although we had a wide variety of 
objective elements, few correlated highly with academic pro- 
ficiency. The best positive relationship was between AGCT 
scores and scholastic performance; next in importance was 
that between prior education and class grades. Length of 
time in the Army was slightly, but positively, correlated with 
academic grades. This may well have been due to variation 
in motivation (see below). Those who were more ambitious 
about their Army assignments also tended to do well. On 
the other hand, age did not consistently correlate with pro- 
ficiency. From an over-all view, the younger men did poorly, 
the men in their mid-twenties did better than the average, 
but, again, the older men did less well than the average. 
There were some divergencies in terms of sections: in science- 
engineering (combined for purposes of analysis) proficiency 
diminished steadily as age increased, in commerce just the 
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opposite occurred, and in the liberal arts age made almost 
no difference at all. So, too, in the S.A.U. sample, combat 
experience seemed to have no relation to school success. Men 
who went through artillery fire did slightly better than 
average, but those who faced small-arms (front line) fire 
showed no consistent pattern of high or low proficiency, no 
matter what other factors held constant. Likewise, time 
spent overseas had no bearing on academic grades, though 
there was a slight correlation between rank as an enlisted 
man and academic proficiency. The officer-students did not 
have AGCT scores on their records, but on the whole they 
did better than enlisted men in their academic work. 

In short, there seem to be four main factors which in- 
fluenced the academic performance of students at S.A.U.: 
(1) the general and persisting abilities which were measured 
by the AGCT at the time the men entered the Army; (2) the 
amount of previous education; (3) rustiness as measured by 
time out of school for those who had been to college; and (4) 
motivation. As to the last-named, there appear to be two 
distinct elements: (a) a specific scholastic incentive, reflected 
in the fact that those who had been in the Army a long time, 
were due for early release and return to school did better than 
those recently out of school who were new in the Army and 
expected to remain in service for some time to come; and 
(b) a general motivation, reflected in the correlation between 
rank in the Army and proficiency in their courses, and in the 
positive correlation between the ambitious “eager beaver” 
type and academic standing. 

Although interesting, the data on proficiency and these 
other factors are not conclusive. Unfortunately, we do not 
have data on interest in the content of given courses, attitudes 
toward instructors, views on the importance or nonimpor- 
tance of grades at S.A.U., or how hard the students were try- 
ing to make good. Yet the survey does show something of 
the academic adaptability of prospective veterans. Cer- 
tainly in terms of the findings of this student survey and of 
faculty judgment, there is no reason to believe that men with 
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combat experience will have any special difficulties in adjust- 
ing to matters academic. 

On the other hand, though the faculty, for the most part, 
tended to discount the idea that there would be any serious 
adjustment problems for veterans, a number of cautions on 
this matter should be noted. The conditions under which 
the soldiers went to school at S.A.U. were—as many a GI 
said—ideal. The men had all the advantages and practically 
none of the disadvantages of military life: good billets, good 
food, no formal military duties, ample leisure, and a free 
choice among a rich offering of courses, taught by evidently 
better-than-average teachers. When these men return to 
civil life they may not find conditions quite so favorable. 
While they may expect and get sympathetic treatment, the 
colleges and universities are also going to be serving a large 
number of nonveteran students as well. At Shrivenham, as 
at Biarritz and Florence, the Gl’s were the whole show; the 
institutions were built up and run for them only. 

Then, too, there is some evidence that the faculty, and par- 
ticularly the older men of higher academic status and more 
teaching years, tended to idealize their soldier-students a bit. 
There was probably here a combination of vicarious satis- 
faction with military exploits and a certain sense of guilt aris- 
ing from the fact that the faculty could not be in the Army 
to share the war with them. These older men especially were 
also more lenient about grading, more inclined to be generous 
about accreditation, more convinced that the week-end trips 
and the extensive program of recreation did not interfere 
with the students’ academic work than were their colleagues 


in general or many of the younger teachers recruited from the 
Army itself. 











How Mussolini Provided for a GI 
University 
By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


HE LATE unlamented Mr. B. Mussolini would have 
stirred uneasily in his unhonored grave could he have 
seen thousands of democratic American soldiers, who 
had suddenly abandoned rifles and grenades for textbooks 
and notebooks, swarming over the beautiful campus and 
through the marble halls of the palatial plant in Florence, 
Italy, which he, as Italian minister of aeronautics (in addition 
to his many other offices), built for the use of his favorite 
institution, the Royal Fascist School of Applied Aeronautics. 
For four months in 1945—July to November—a unique 
American university was in operation here. The eight main 
buildings blossomed overnight with large signs informing the 
surprised Italian populace as well as the battle-weary and 
homesick GI’s, thousands of miles from the United States, 
that soldiers would soon be making themselves at home at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Duke, Vanderbilt, the 
Citadel, and Stanford! For this was the pioneer American 
Army university of World War II. Later others were to 
open in England and in France, but the one in Florence was 
the first for American troops awaiting deployment to the 
United States. 

When VE Day came, it found close to a half-million of our 
troops in Italy and the adjacent territories of MTOUSA 
(Mediterranean theater of operations of the United States 
Army), and it was clear that it would be many months before 
most of them could be shipped back to the United States. The 
Information and Education Division of the Army Service 
Forces, however, had foreseen such an outcome and had al- 
ready made preliminary plans for the organization of one or 
more temporary institutions of university level at which sev- 
eral thousand qualified men could spend at least part of their 
time more happily and more profitably than in griping as 
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they “sweated out” their period of waiting at some drab 
“Repple Depple” as the men christened the dreary rede- 
ployment depots that were set up at the principal points of 
embarkation. 

The idea of a GI university overseas was not new. Plans 
were taking shape for it as far back as 1942 before Ameri- 
can soldiers even landed in North Africa. Three officials of 
the University Study Center at Florence were students at the 
School for Army Education held at Washington and Lee 
University in Virginia in 1944 and helped materially in the 
details of actual organization. They were Captain Gordon 
C. Adkins, of Stanford University, who became secretary of 
the faculty; Lieutenant Bradley Davis, of the University of 
Texas, who became assistant secretary of the faculty; and 
Lieutenant Homer F. Aker, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Imperial, California, who became librarian. This 
trio arrived overseas together in January 1945 and imme- 
diately began planning MTOUSA’s educational program 
under the supervision of Lieutenant Colonel Edwin H. Miner, 
head of the Education Branch of the Information and Edu- 
cation Division in Italy. 

At first Rome appeared to be the best location for the in- 
fant university, but it was impossible to secure satisfactory 
facilities there, and on June 15 Florence was selected. Then 
began a mad rush to prepare for the opening of the institution 
on July 1. Brigadier General Foster J. Tate was placed in 
command of ‘University Training Command” which had been 
established to operate the new university. His first move was 
to call Lieutenant Colonel (later Colonel) Irving C. Whitte- 
more and Lieutenant Colonel (later Colonel) Wentworth 
Williams, both former faculty members of Boston University, 
as his two chief assistants—the former as vice president, the 
latter as dean. General Tate was subsequently replaced by 
Colonel John W. Harmony of Ohio, but Colonel Whittemore 
and Colonel Williams remained throughout the life of the 
institution and were chiefly responsible for continuity of policy 
and maintenance of sound academic standards. 
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Certainly no better place could have been selected for uni- 
versity study. Few cities are as rich as Florence in works of 
historic and artistic interest and significance. Florence was 
the home of Michelangelo and Raphael, of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Cellini, of Dante and Galileo, of Savonarola and the 
Medici, and of Amerigo Vespucci—for whom America was 
named. Here are found the famed duomo and its campanile 
built by Giotto, the baptistry and the Pitti Palace, and dozens 
of famous churches, museums, galleries, libraries, monuments, 
and palaces filled with world-renowned paintings, frescoes, 
statuary, and relics of earlier civilizations. What a site for 
a GI university! 

True, some of the most famous of the galleries, such as the 
Uffizi, were closed: windows had been shattered by German 
demolition charges, and many of their works of art were not 
back from the hiding places to which the Italians took their 
greatest treasures to avoid their destruction or capture at the 
hands of the Germans. Not all escaped this fate, however. 
While the University was operating at Florence, 500 paintings 
and 100 cases of sculptures filling sixteen freight cars, re- 
taken from the Germans in Northern Italy, were returned to 
Florence. The famous bronze doors of the baptistry, Michel- 
angelo’s “Night” and “Dawn” on the tombs of the Medici, 
and many other famed objects were not yet in place again 
while the University was operating. But half of the art 
treasures of the city could have been removed and the re- 
maining half would still have formed a reservoir rich enough 
to make an unsurpassed background for study by American 
students. 

The University Study Center was fortunate in being able 
to make arrangements with the University of Florence 
(founded in 1321) for the use of many of its lecture rooms, 
laboratories, and museums. The museums offered a wealth 
of material not normally found even in the largest university 
centers in the United States. The museums of zoology, of 
physiology, of mineralogy, and of antiquities, contain many 
thousands of mounted specimens, many of which cannot be 
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duplicated elsewhere in the world. Thus opportunities for 
special study were unsurpassed—opportunities that would 
never have come to GI Joe had he not been compelled, against 
his will, to stay in Europe for long months after VE Day 
waiting for transportation back to the States. 

Three-quarters of the 200 faculty members were secured 
from all ranks of the Army, ranging from privates to colonels. 
They were chosen primarily for their academic training and 
experience, not for their military rank. Only half of the 
military members of the faculty were commissioned officers. 
Many of the noncommissioned-officer instructors had received 
their doctors’ degrees from leading American universities be- 
tween 1937 and 1942—for example, Master Sergeant William 
C. Beckman, in biology, from the University of Michigan; 
Corporal William K. Cornell, in languages, and Sergeant 
Arthur L. Kurth, also in languages, both from Yale; T/5 
Jean H. Hagstrum and Staff Sergeant Frederick Mulhauser, 
Jr., both in English and also both from Yale; Staff Sergeant 
Robert H. Talbert, in social sciences, from Duke; and T/5 
Peter Viereck, in social sciences, from Harvard. 

The number of qualified faculty members available from 
the Army, however, was insufficient, and it was supplemented 
by more than forty civilians recruited from government po- 
sitions and from university faculties in the United States and 
hurriedly flown to Florence after the institution was in 
operation. 

In many cases commissioned officers were students. Lieu- 
tenants, captains, and majors in the classrooms took orders 
from privates and corporals who were their instructors—and 
liked it!—or at least made no trouble. Instructors were re- 
quired to wear ties and students were not—this was the chief 
means of distinguishing one from the other by exterior 
appearance | 

While the enrollment was prevailingly men, the University 
actually was coeducational, a total of 117 WACs and nurses 
being enrolled. The feminine contingent had their own dean 
of women. She was Captain Verna A. McCluskey, a WAC 
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Captain in the Air Forces, who in civilian life was a graduate 
of the University of Missouri and an experienced social 
worker. 

Enrollment in the opening session was in excess of 1,300; 
for the three later sessions, each one month in length, from 
2,000 to 2,700 each. In addition, a special group of 300 was 
enrolled for a three-months’ course in Italian history, art, 
literature, and economics at the University of Florence. A 
total of almost 10,000 men took advantage of the varied 
educational facilities of the University Training Command 
during the five months of its active service in Italy. 

The student body was much more mature than the average 
college student body in the United States—in years and even 
more in experience. Half of the men enrolled for the first 
session were twenty-five years of age or older. In the average 
American college the median age is about twenty years. Many 
members of the faculty commented on the unusually serious- 
mindedness and earnestness of the men. They were ready to 
study. They were eager to get back into college life. They 
were anxious to make up for lost time. 

About half of the men were high school graduates who had 
never been to college; half had had some college work, and of 
these, one in seven was a college graduate. Many of these 
enrolled for special work at the graduate level under the 
personal supervision of outstanding professors. 

Military regulations for students were kept to a minimum. 
Saluting and wearing caps were abolished on the campus. 
“Hello” and “good morning” from officers and men alike 
were substituted for the military salute. For the most part 
formal military formations were limited to two brief retreats 
weekly. Every effort was made to create a normal collegiate 
atmosphere comparable to that prevailing on the campus of 
an American university. An elected student council met fre- 
quently with the administrative officers and aided in improving 
billeting, food, transportation, sight-seeing tours, and the 
grading system. 

Ample athletic facilities were available, including a large 
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outdoor swimming pool, stables with sixty horses for those 
with equestrian tastes, numerous fields and courts for baseball, 
softball, badminton, tennis, horseshoe pitching, volleyball, 
basketball, boxing, and football. Beside the intramural pro- 
gram, schedules of competitive sports were arranged with 
other army units in the area, which were usually played in 
the “Spaghetti Bowl,” as the men christened the local athletic 
stadium. 

“The work in physical education has been greeted with 
tremendous enthusiasm by the men and every sport has been 
given excellent support,” said the athletic director, Captain 
Wayne Bartholomew, formerly coach at Santa Ana Junior 
College, California. The satisfaction of the students was re- 
flected in the observation of Corporal Thaddeus J. Derendal 
of the Air Transport Command: “I expected the same old 
Army calisthenics with the ordinary routine. I was really sur- 
prised at the program I found here!” 

A series of Tuesday evening lectures by outstanding faculty 
members was organized. The Red Cross sponsored “brain 
trust” discussion programs and radio roundtable broadcasts. 
“Town meeting” programs attended by the entire student 
body were developed. Among the subjects discussed were the 
atomic bomb, should we join veterans organizations, what 
about conscription, educational opportunities under the GI 
Bill of Rights, Galileo as a mathematician, can opera appeal 
to Americans, can marriages with Italian girls be successful. 

In one respect the university life differed markedly from 
that of an American university—the presence of 480 German 
prisoners of war. These PW’s acted as cooks and waiters in 
the mess halls, as janitors who were constantly cleaning and 
polishing the marble floors, as gardeners cultivating the shrub- 
bery on the campus. For the most part they seemed fairly 
content with their temporary lot. Only two escaped during 
the period the University was in session. 

Numerous courses of study of standard college grade, some 
300 in all, were offered in ten departments: agriculture, bi- 
ological sciences, business administration, English, education, 
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fine arts (art, architecture, music), languages, mathematics, 
physical sciences, and social sciences (economics, history, phi- 
losophy, political science, psychology, sociology). 

Half of the students were enrolled in one or more of the 
ten languages offered. Italian, of course, was the most popu- 
lar, with 650 students in a single session. It was followed in 
popularity by French, Spanish, and German. Substantial en- 
rollments were also found in Russian, Portuguese, Latin, 
Greek, Japanese, and Chinese. 

Almost as popular were the courses in business adminis- 
tration, reflecting the ambition of hundreds of servicemen to 
get into small businesses for themselves upon their discharge 
from the service. 

Most popular single course in the institution, however, was 
one on the “Psychology of Marriage.’”’ More than 800 men 
and women enrolled for its three sections in the closing session, 
and the registration would have been much larger had it not 
been limited by available facilities. 

Enrollments were also heavy in the department of agri- 
culture and forestry. An arboretum with 350 species of trees 
was available for study on the campus, while the national 
forest and experiment station at Vallombrosa, high in the 
Apennine mountains, containing 3,000 species of trees and 
shrubs, was utilized as a laboratory for forestry students. 
Classes in cooperative marketing, crop management, and soil 
conservation made numerous trips to cooperative farms and 
studied agricultural methods in vineyards and farms of the 
large and fertile district surrounding the city of Florence. 

In the sciences extensive use was made of the laboratories, 
libraries, and museums of the University of Florence. The 
botanical library is one of the finest in Europe and the her- 
barium is one of the largest. The materials for the study of 
anatomy were unsurpassed for they included the world-famous 
collection of more than 600 full-size wax models of the hu- 
man body showing every detail of muscle, bone, and nervous 
system. These were made by the Italian anatomist Clemente 
Sussini between 1775 and 1791 and evoked the surprised ad- 
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miration of every member of the science faculty for their ac- 
curacy and fidelity. Incidentally, Sussini was rewarded for this 
marvellous task by imprisonment for the last ten years of his 
life for “desecration of the human body”! 

The complete facilities of the Instituto di Geologia e 
Paleontologia were placed at the disposal of the department 
of physical sciences. Its museum of invertebrate paleontology 
contained more than 100,000 fossils for study. Classes in 
mineralogy and geology took field trips by Army truck from 
the Tyrolean Alps to the volcanic regions of the Alban Hills 
and Vesuvius. ‘They visited the marble quarries at Carrara 
and the mercury deposits at Monte Amiata, the second largest 
in the world. 

The department of fine arts gave courses in the history of 
Florentine architecture and art, illustrated by frequent trips 
to study at first hand the most important paintings, sculpture, 
and buildings. A course on “Florentine Monuments’”’ consist- 
ing of lectures and twice-a-week guided trips to the monuments 
and works of art discussed, was particularly popular and re- 
warding for the large group of nonspecialists who wanted to 
learn something of the art treasures of the city. 

Sergeant Robert Lawrence, a graduate of the Juilliard 
School and music critic for the New York Herald Tribune 
from 1939 to 1943, was head of the music department, reor- 
ganized the Florence Symphony Orchestra, which had been 
scattered by the war, and conducted several outstanding con- 
certs for the University community, Allied troops in the 
Florence area, and music lovers of the city. Many other 
concerts and recitals were given. Student glee clubs and 
orchestras were developed. 

Students in the course in journalism published the weekly 
USCollegian, a breezy, newsy, four-page sheet which would 
have done credit to any American college. Occasional weird 
typographical results were due to the fact that the type was set 
by Italian compositors who did not know a word of English. 

Students in education courses visited a progressive Pesta- 
lozzi school, a school for underprivileged children, a modern 
technical secondary school, the exhibits of the National 
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Didactic Center, and other examples of the modern Italian 
educational system. 

Men interested in physics and astronomy had access to the 
Florentine Observatory, where Galileo did much of his work. 
In the Museum of Science they could examine his telescope, 
his original notes, and the many other instruments which he 
and Toricelli and other Italian scientists developed. 

A library of more than 10,000 volumes was assembled by 
Librarian Aker and proved reasonably satisfactory for supple- 
mentary reading, general reference work, and specialized as- 
signments. In addition, the libraries of the University of 
Florence and the Biblioteca Nazionale (with 75,000 volumes 
in English) and a half-dozen other specialized libraries in 
the city were available for faculty and student use. 

Was the GI university at Florence worth while? Were 
the results commensurate with the effort that went into its 
organization and operation? Both students and faculty would 
answer with an enthusiastic affirmative. Four significant 
results may be noted. 

First, the men learned a great deal in the short intensive 
courses in which they were enrolled. Credit for courses suc- 
cessfully completed at Florence unquestionably will be accepted 
by most American colleges and universities. The men were 
thus that much closer to their coveted college degrees, already 
long delayed. 

Second, the men were enabled to fill their time profitably 
while awaiting deployment to the States. Although, in com- 
mon with all Army personnel, the men were impatient to re- 
turn home, probably those at Florence were among the most 
contented in all Europe. ‘The most wonderful thing that has 
happened to me in the Army,” said Sergeant Charles M. 
Northup, of Pisgah, lowa. “The four weeks I spent there 
was the best deal I ever had in the Army and all of the 
other GI’s attending the school thought so too!” said Sergeant 
L. Laverty of the Air Corps. The temporary parenthesis 
between war and peace was filled most profitably for several 
thousand men by the University Study Center. 

A third significant result was the practical demonstration 
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of racial tolerance and unity. Several hunderd Negro students 
were enrolled each session. Also many Nisei, Japanese- 
Americans, members of the most decorated 442nd Regimental 
Combat team, the fightingest and most honored outfit in the 
American army in Italy. 

There was little or no evidence of racial prejudice. Colored 
troops, white troops, Japanese-American troops, Jewish 
troops, lived together, ate together, swam together, played 
together, studied together, and learned to respect each other. 

The chairman of the student council during the first session 
was Private First Class Isamu S. Aoki, of the famed 442nd 
Nisei regiment. During the third session it was Sergeant 
Harold Brown, Jr., a Negro student from Denver. The first 
secretary was a WAC, Technical Sergeant Jennie Kraft, of 
Teaneck, New Jersey. The prize awarded publicly at the 
closing exercises to the most outstanding athletic leader and 
valued player went amid prolonged applause to Sergeant 
Willard Stargel, a Negro from Cincinnati. 

The student council took the initiative in issuing a public 
statement in reply to Congressman Rankin’s pronouncement 
that ‘‘we are trying to keep the flag flying over a white govern- 
ment.” In their reply, published in the Italian edition of the 
Stars and Stripes, they said in part: “Those words, uttered 
by a member of Congress right after America and her Allies 
have won a war which we were told by the federal govern- 
ment, OWI, and the Army was to bring the Four Freedoms 
to the enslaved peoples of the world, are rather ironical. We 
ask you, Representative Rankin, did our buddies die in vain? 
Will America become the place on earth where all men, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed can work together as peace- 
ful, law-abiding citizens? Or will you and your kind win out 
over the teachings of all religions, morals, ethics, and all that 
is decent ?” 

And finally, for many of the men perhaps the most im- 
portant result was the transition and adjustment to civilian 
life. Several thousand men got back into the habit of study, 
into the atmosphere of academic life. It was a recondition- 
ing experience. After three or four years of Army life, much 
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of it in active combat in the gruelling Italian campaigns, it 
was not always easy to settle down to serious study again. 
The difficulties of transition from Army life to campus life 
will be eased for many men as a result of their experiences 
in the University Study Center at Florence. 

Several hundred men attending the first session of the Uni- 
versity were asked the question, “If a friend had a chance to 
attend the next session of the University here, would you 
recommend that he come or stay away?’ Two-thirds of them 
replied that they “would recommend the University highly to 
a buddy,” one-third “would say that the University is O. K.,” 
and only one in a hundred “would tell his buddy to stay away 
from it.” 

When asked how the work at the University Study Center 
compared with their previous college work, the majority of 
those who had had earlier college experience ranked the Uni- 
versity as high or higher than their former college on each 
of three counts, (1) skill of the instructors, (2) quality of 
textbooks, and (3) as a place where they were learning as 
much as in their former college. 

‘“‘The present students are more mature than the average 
college man, they are interested in their studies, and they are 
willing to work hard in the business of becoming educated,” 
said Dean Williams. Then, thinking back over his experience 
of sixteen years in the field of education in Massachusetts, 
he added, “If I can get a student body like this one when I 
return to the States, life will be one long rest!’ 

Unfortunately American veterans by the thousands have 
returned to the States knowing and remembering only the 
mud, the rain, the grim mountain fighting, the poverty and 
drabness of Italy. But almost ten thousand returning after 
their weeks in Florence have brought with them a very differ- 
ent and far happier memory of the beauty and culture of Italy 
as they become college men again—and future leaders of the 
world civilization for which they fought so many long and 
weary months in Italy—thanks to the unsurpassed facilities 
provided unwittingly for them by B. Mussolini. 
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Seedtime and Harvest in the Field of 
Liberal Education 


By J. HILLIS MILLER 
Ti FIELD of liberal education is now fallow. It has 


been plowed and harrowed extensively. One may be 

accused, therefore, of a lack of agronomical intelligence, 
but certainly not of audaciousness, if he presumes to continue 
the plowing and the harrowing. Is it not seedtime in this 
field of learning? An affirmative answer too glibly given 
might easily overlook the difficulty which lies in the fact that 
in seeding we must be prepared to define the crops we hope 
to harvest as the result of our labors. 

It is true that over a considerable period of time, some 
educational agronomists have been discussing and selecting 
the seed they propse to sow in the fertile and promising soil 
of liberal education. A few educators have actually sown 
the seed on experimental plots and on a kind of experimental 
basis. Some have even attempted to reduce the time for 
germination and growth. The less thoughtful and less pro- 
gressive over the years have been sowing inferior seed, or at 
best a heterogeneous mixture of seed, on unfallowed ground. 
All three groups are guilty to a greater or lesser degree of 
lacking clarity in defining and understanding the-crops they 
hope to gather at harvest time. Little wonder they have not 
known what should constitute the subject matter of liberal 
education. 

The foregoing discussion implies an instrumental or— 
heaven save us—practical theory of liberal education. That is 
precisely what we mean to imply. Liberal education should 
function in action. A special, or at least a definitive, kind of 
conduct and behavior should be its outcome. 

This point of view leaves one open immediately to the 
charge that no distinction is being made between general or 
liberal education and vocational or specialized education. 
We admit a distinction (as we shall point out later) but the 
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distinction is not in terms of specificity. If this be heresy, 
the reader will have to make the most of it. In the writer's 
opinion, liberal education is just as instrumental and just as 
practical as vocational or professional education. The ob- 
jectives are different in kind, but not in degree. 

Medical education leads to the practical outcome of diag- 
nosing and treating diseases of the human organism. The 
veterinarian follows a course of study which prepares him to 
treat the diseases of animals. The ophthalmologist and 
optometrist treat the human eye in one way or another. The 
watchmaker is taught to make and to repair watches. These 
practical courses differ one from another, but what they have 
in common is the fact that they prepare students to meet 
practical problems and to resolve them. So should general 
or liberal education prepare men and women to meet and to 
resolve practical life situations. 

It is interesting to note that there is a definite trend in the 
direction of more effectively combining vocational or profes- 
sional courses with so-called general or liberal courses of 
study. The implication is that such practical courses do not 
prepare students to meet all the practical situations they will 
be called upon to face in life. The doctors, veterinarians, 
ophthalmologists, engineers, and watchmakers must exercise 
citizenship responsibilities, civic duties, and personal obliga- 
tions. The exercise of judgment in these areas is not less 
exacting than the exercise of judgment in the fields in which 
these practical men of affairs make a living and serve their 
fellowmen. Hence they combine their clearly defined prac- 
tical courses with other practical courses. With respect to 
the former the goals are defined, but with respect to the 
latter we are still in the process of defining objectives. 

It is the intent of this discussion to contribute to an under- 
standing of the practical objectives of liberal education. Be- 
fore making the attempt, we shall return to a review of the 
process of harrowing and selection of seed in this area of 
education which has been going on in academic circles. The 
modern instrument most generally used in this process is the 
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“committee.’’ Some committees have attempted, in an inade- 
quate sort of way, to define the outcomes or fruits of liberal 
education. In reviewing their reports it will be interesting to 
search for support for an instumental theory of liberal edu- 
cation. How much we find will throw some light on where 
we stand with respect to fallowing the ground, selecting and 
sowing the seed, and anticipating the harvest in this field. 

A report entitled Liberal Education Re-examined,' sub- 
mitted to the American Council of Learned Societies in 1943 
by its Special Committee, rejects an instrumental or utili- 
tarian theory of liberal education. For this committee, the 
chief end of liberal education is the promotion of the good 
life, defined as the greatest possible participation in the “‘in- 
trinsic values’ of truth, goodness, and beauty. While the 
committee holds that one cannot draw an absolute line be- 
tween vocational education and professional education, it 
does seem to contend that what approaches an absolute line 
can be drawn between special education (vocational and pro- 
fessional) and liberal education, although the committee sees 
a relationship between the two. Vocational and professional 
education differ only in degree. Vocational education requires 
little thought and imagination, professional education re- 
quires more thought and imagination, and liberal education 
for the Committee seems to imply only thought and 
imagination. 

The Committee nails to the mast what it considers to be a 
fact, namely, that special education and liberal education are 
different in essential respects and must not be confused or 
identified. Liberal education is its own reward. Insight is an 
end in itself. The liberal arts are ends in themselves. They 
are concerned with intrinsic values, not utility. That is to say, 
building a bridge, performing an appendectomy, curing a cow 
are practical outcomes of education; but acting so as to be 
healthy, choosing a symphony, discriminating between values, 
passing on social security benefits, electing a mayor or presi- 
dent, working for peace are not practical outcomes of educa- 


* Liberal Education Re-examined (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943). 
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tion. Decisiveness in these latter areas is in some mysterious 
way related to the intrinsic values of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness—in brief, the “good life.” It is our contention that such 
a distinction between special and liberal education cannot be 
supported in fact. 

In 1943 the Committee on the Restatement of the Nature 
and Aims of Liberal Education for the Commission on Liberal 
Education of the Association of American Colleges published 
its report on ‘““The Post-War Responsibilities of Liberal Edu- 
cation.”* The report defines a liberally educated person as 
follows: 


. .. men and women are liberally educated to the degree that they are 
literate and articulate in verbal discourse, in the languages of the arts, 
and in the symbolic languages of science; informed concerning their 
physical, social, and spiritual environment and concerning their rela- 
tionship thereto as individuals; sensitive to all the values that endow 
life with meaning and significance; and able to understand the present 


in the perspective of the past and the future, and to decide and act as 
responsible moral beings. 


In the last clause of this excellent statement the committee 
suggests the germ of an instrumental theory of liberal edu- 
cation. The purpose of liberal education is to prepare students 
to “decide and act.” The committee does not develop this 
theory. Rather, it goes on to define skills, abilities, and areas 
of knowledge and suggests that to be liberally educated is to 
understand facts and values in their relation to one another. 
It would have been better if the committee had said that to be 
liberally educated, understanding facts and values, is to de- 
cide and act in critical life situations. For the committee, to 
be liberally educated is to have characteristic habits and 
attitudes and to develop the whole man—mind and body, 
character and spirit. This is too general. In a sense the 
committee admits it, for it goes on to say that in a funda- 
mental way liberal education ‘‘prepares men and women for 
the vocations and walks of life which they may be specifically 


* Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XXIX 
(June, 1943), 412-31. 
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fitted to enter.” This tends to confuse the relationship be- 
tween liberal education and vocational education. They are 
related only because vocational education cannot fulfill all 
the practical needs of men and women and, therefore, liberal 
education must be added. But the practical aspect of liberal 
education can and must stand on its own feet. 

In 1944 another important committee made its report. A 
subcommittee of the Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government of the American Coun- 
cil on Education submitted 4 Design for General Education 
for Members of the Armed Forces.’ It should be noted that 
the committee uses the word “‘general’’ rather than “liberal.” 
It distinguishes between the two terms as follows: ‘The pur- 
poses of general education should be contributory to those 
of a true liberal education; general education should be looked 
upon as an integral aspect of a full, liberal educational ex- 
perience.” ‘This distinction tends to break down as the report 
is developed, as does also the distinction between a “design” 
for the armed forces and a “design” for men and women in 
general. 

The committee defines general education as “phases of non- 
specialized and nonvocational education that should be the 
common possession, the common denominator, so to speak, of 
educated persons as individuals and as citizens in a free so- 
ciety.” The committee agreed upon the broad areas that 
should be included in a general education. They are health, 
communication, social adjustment, family life, citizenship, 
science, literature, art, philosophy, and vocation. 

The significant thing about this report is that the com- 
mittee did not consider these elements to be areas of knowl- 
edge but ‘“‘as the way in which educated men might properly 
be expected to behave’’ (italics mine). The fruits of the sow- 
ing were defined by the committee in terms of performance. 
These outcomes are analyzed in Part II of the report. They 
are defined in terms of “attitudes and appreciations” which 


*A Design for General Education (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944). 
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are the fruits of knowledge, understanding, skills, and abilities 
in each of the areas in which men and women live and move 
and have their being. 

The instrumental theory of general education is given strong 
support by the committee. To attain a high level of perform. 
ance, “an individual must possess a substantial amount of 
knowledge and understanding—not isolated facts, but infor- 
mation related in meaningful ways and used for definite pur- 
poses.” The committee illustrates as follows: ‘“‘to keep well, 
one should understand normal body functions in relation to 
sound health practice,’ and “‘one must put knowledge of the 
principles of health to work in proper habits of eating, sleep. 
ing, and exercise, if he is to keep well.’ In this theory one 
finds knowledge, understanding, skills, and abilities flowering 
in acts of good health practice. That should be the outcome 
of general education in this area of life; and if it is not, the 
student is not any more liberally educated than a doctor is 
professionally educated if he cannot diagnose and treat 
disease. 

In 1945 the Harvard Committee, twelve outstanding men 
who lived with their subject for two years, gave to the world 
General Education in a Free Society.* This report has at- 
tracted lively attention and discussion, partly because it was 
a Harvard report and partly because of its dynamic char- 
acteristics. It represents the most prodigious fallowing of 
the field of general education which has been made. Con- 
siderable attention is given in the report to the areas of knowl- 
edge in general education. One of its weaknesses, but not the 
only one, lies in its lack of concreteness in defining the out- 
comes of general education. 

The report begins by discussing the growth of the schools, 
the impact of social change, the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
elements in education, and then moves on to search for intel- 
lectual unity in the educational process. The committee 
rejects unity based upon religious doctrines, the great writ- 


“General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard University, 
1945). 
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ings of Western culture, a reliance on education to meet im- 
mediate problems and pragmatism based on science—a science 
that embraces values. As George D. Stoddard says in Fron- 
tiers in Education,’ look what has been cut from under our 
feet: ‘Religious dogma, the great books, the workaday world 
and the world of science—all in Harvard’s big red ash 
ac 

The committee seems to discover a vague kind of intel- 
lectual unity in the merger of heritage and change and in the 
merger of general education and specialized education. Con- 
cerning the former, the report holds that “education can 
therefore be wholly devoted neither to tradition nor to ex- 
periment, neither to the belief that the ideal in itself is enough 
nor to the view that means are valuable apart from the 
ideal.”* Concerning the latter, “these two sides of life (gen- 
eral and special) are not entirely separable, and it would be 
false to imagine education for the one quite distinct from 
education for the other... .’’ By general education the com- 
mittee means that part of a student’s education which makes 
him a responsible human being and citizen, and by special 
education it means that part of education which looks to the 
student’s competence in some occupation. For the commit- 
tee, general education and liberal education have identical 
goals. It agrees with the American Council committee that 
“the one may be thought of as an earlier stage of the other, 
similar in nature but less advanced in degree.” 

The real problem, reasoned the committee, is “how to save 
general education and its values within a system where 
specialism is necessary.” This is the problem, but in the 
writer's opinion the committee does not do a great deal to 
save general education. General education, according to the 
report, is to be distinguished from special education, not by 
subject matter, but in terms of method and outlook. More- 
over, general education is envisaged as an organic whole 


* George D. Stoddard, Frontiers in Education (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1945). 
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‘whose parts join in expounding a ruling idea and in serving 
a common aim’’—whatever that means! 

For the committee, then, the outcomes of general educa. 
tion are traits of mind. They are to be able to think effec. 
tively, to communicate thought, to make relevant judgments, 
to discriminate among values. The first goal is dismissed by 
the American Council Committee as being the product of all 
education. So! One sharpens the edge of his mind on special 
as well as general subjects. The second goal is likewise de. 
sirable, but its promulgation will scarcely defend general 
education within a system of specialism. 

The committee may well have given more attention to the 
last two goals which it assigns to general education. In their 
consideration lies the defense of general or liberal education. 
What the committee has to say about them is helpful. In 
making relative judgments, we bring “to bear the whole range 
of ideas upon the area of experience’; we resolve concrete 
situations; we make the transition from thought to action, 
This splendid contribution is spoiled when the committee con- 
tends that “the translation from theory to practice involves 
an art all its own.” This contention implies an art which 
cannot be taught, and such a point of view is one of the fal- 
lacies that has made general education difficult to defend. 

With respect to discrimination among values the commit- 
tee is clear. Such discrimination involves choice, and it also 
involves a knowledge of the relations of values. “This much 
will be readily acceptable to the majority of educators; but 
when the report contends that some of the objectives of gen- 
eral education are to give students a knowledge of values, 
to lead to a commitment to them, and to the embodiment of 
them in their actions, feelings, and thought, it is handing out 
strong diet. But such a transition from theory to practice 
seems to be the only adequate justification for education in any 
field. There is no more of an art involved in making the 
translation from theory to practice in liberal education than 
there is in making the translation from the theoretical study 
of medicine to performing an operation for gallstones. Why, 
then, all the fanfare about liberal education? Its objectives | 
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are to give men and women knowledge and understanding, 
skills and abilities, discrimination and powers of evaluation 
with respect to personal and social problems which arise in 
the practical business of living in our complicated civilization. 


THE MEANING AND CHALLENGE OF CRISIS 


The writer has come to the conclusion that the key word 
in liberal education, as well as in all other types of education, 
is the word crisis. Man is at his best in times of crisis. As 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, one of the most practical idealists 
of this generation, says, ““No person has any more power 
than he can explode in a crisis.’ It is difficulties that pull the 
trigger. What this trigger explodes depends upon what we 
are loaded with. And this theory can be applied to any area 
of life—even to the arts. The selection of paintings for our 
home, books for our library, records for our phonograph, 
furniture for our living room, programs for our radio—all 
involve critical judgments. The choice of leaders for our Con- 
gress, mayors for our cities, amendments to our Constitution, 
legislation for our statute books, policies for our interna- 
tional relations, plans for our slums, programs for our youth, 
companions for our fireside—all represent critical situations 
in which we must decide and act. A specialized engineering 
education is not called for here because we are not concerned 
with bridges and turbines, but carefully planned general edu- 
cation or liberal education is called for since these problems 
are likewise compelling and practical, even though some of 
them call for an understanding of the arts and of values. 

If what we have said is true, if man is at his best in times 
of crisis, it is under these conditions that we should study 
him. But to understand man under any set of conditions, 
we must first of all understand the conditions. What, then, 
is the meaning of crisis? As we might expect, it comes from 
the Greek. In fact, it is the Greek word kpisis. It means a 
separating, a decision, a judgment. It is related to the Latin 
word cernere, which means to separate, to distinguish, to de- 
cide. It is the turning point, a very critical time or occasion. 
In the course of a disease it is a matter of life or death. At 
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the time of crisis, one’s life or destiny is fixed, settled, deter- 
mined. It is unquestionable, indisputable, and certain. In the 
Greek it means the whole business of judgment—even the 
final judgment. 

Because the word crisis is one of the most dynamic words 
in our language—or any language for that matter—its very 
application to any situation calls for the best that man has 
to offer. In time of crisis a man must distinguish, he must 
decide, he must pass judgment. If he cannot make up his 
mind, the change will take place anyway. A crisis is as cer- 
tain as life or death. 

The Chinese have two characters which they use to convey 
their meaning of crisis. One of these symbols means danger, 
and the other means challenge. From these concepts we get 
the true meaning of the word. When there are no alterna- 
tives to decision, when change is inevitable, there is danger 
lurking in our presence. It is then that challenge rings its 
clarion call. Danger is dissipated only if we separate the 
elements involved, distinguish among them, and judge pro- 
foundly and accurately. Only thus can change be made to 
serve man rather than that man shall be subservient to in- 
evitable change. 

No apology is made for the dramatic way in which the 
subject of crisis has thus far been explored. Everything con- 
cerning a crisis is dynamic, dramatic, and explosive. The 
concepts of life and death, determination and destiny, in- 
disputability and certainty, danger and challenge—all are 
present in one’s mind as he contemplates its meaning. A 
crisis is where the known past and the unpredictable future 
converge in the stormy present. To repeat, it is here that 
inevitable change is either bridled, controlled, and made to 
serve individual and social ends, or else it brushes the human 
element aside and pursues its relentless course. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL CRISIS 


Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a social crisis. 
What we are inclined to call a crisis in society is in reality a 
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multiplicity of personal crises which many people are called 
upon to face simultaneously. Leaders emerge in a social 
crisis, to be sure, but each follower faces and accepts his hour 
of decision when he places his destiny in the hands of his 
leader. That is what makes any follower responsible for the 
leadership he accepts; and that is what makes bad leadership 
so heinous and good leadership so glorious. 

There is no way for the individual to escape the guilt or 
glory of a social crisis. ‘That is why there is no such thing 
as the world standing aside for the man who knows whither 
he is going. If a leader emerges who knows whither he is 
going and if his goal is a worthy one, the “world”’ will have 
made him a leader, and the individuals of his world will have 
made up their minds to follow him. This is particularly true 
in a democracy in which responsible citizenship is the price 
of liberty. No responsible leader will submerge the indi- 
vidual conscience nor destroy the individual’s right to the 
discretionary power to choose the path he will follow. 

A social crisis, therefore, is laden with danger and chal- 
lenge, but the dangers inherent in the situation and the chal- 
lenge imposed by it are shared alike by the leader and the 
followers. This is as unalterable as the crisis itself. It is 
not the social crisis which must be resolved; it is the indi- 
vidual crises which must be separated, distinguished, decided. 


PRACTICAL GOALS 


If crisis is taken to mean a time for critical decision and 
action, then the whole of life, including the vocations and the 
professions, is made up of a procession of critical situations. 
Liberal education should be so planned that men and women 
are equipped to accept the danger and the challenge of crises 
and to resolve them. This makes liberal education the most 
practical kind of education in the world. It can be illustrated 
a thousand ways, but let us take just one so-called social crisis. 
The greatest crisis of our day and generation is the crisis 
which has arisen over the conflict between war and peace. 

We have learned at least one costly lesson from the hor- 
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rible conflict which has just closed, namely, that peace is not 
passive. Even the word “pacifist” is not passive. It is a 
word denoting action. It comes from two Latin words, pax 
and facio. It means peacemaker. It calls for strong, intel- 
ligent, moral action. Peace also calls for passionate activity 
aimed at the analysis and treatment of the causes of war and 
the destruction of the power to wage war on the part of un- 
scrupulous peoples. Peace cannot be waged by leaders alone 
any more than war can be waged by the generals alone. Vast 
hordes of individuals must have a will to maintain peace and 
a will to forge the weapons of peace. The strategy and op- 
erations of war and the strategy and operations of peace are 
in eternal conflict. Thus far, war has won because its 
weapons have been sharp while the weapons of peace have 
been dull. We are in process now of sharpening the weapons 
of peace on the anvils of our minds and consciences and in the 
council chambers of the nations. The crisis of war itself has 
passed, but the crisis of peace still hovers between life and 
death. Responsible citizens must meet this crisis. 

While learned committees debate endlessly the nature and 
content of liberal education, men and women, and particularly 
youth, stand in need of an educational experience which will 
enable them to meet practical problems and situations upon 
the solution and resolution of which depend their own des- 
tiny and the destiny of the world. But just as the dangers 
of life are obvious, so also are the challenges. Crises are 
like that. We have pointed out, moreover, that in the final 
analysis there is no such thing as a social crisis. This fact 
in a democracy is fundamental. Intelligent and responsible 
citizenship is the price of liberty. This paper has been writ- 
ten to say that again. It is not new but its challenge is new, 
for we are now in process of revolution. We are at the end 
of an era, and another is struggling to be born. We are in 
the stormy present, facing the unpredictable future, and lib- 
eral education holds the key in such a crisis—but only as it 
turns its attention to practical goals. 








Damage Suits against Universities 
By M. M. CHAMBERS 


HE LAW TOUCHING the liability of educational 
institutions for damages in tort is in a yeasty condition. 
Among nine recent cases reaching the higher courts of 
the states, there were five in which the judgments of lower 
tribunals were reversed. Out of five states where privately 
controlled universities or corporations for related educational 
purposes were defendants, in only two was the hoary doctrine 
of immunity for charitable institutions successfully invoked 
and then in a somewhat restricted guise. 


. PRIVATELY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS: TEXAS 


Southern Methodist University at Dallas was sued for in- 
juries sustained by a woman patron at a football game where 
temporary bleachers collapsed. On her behalf it was alleged 
that the bleachers were crowded beyond their capacity and 
that they were faultily constructed of materials which had been 
allowed to become old, weakened, and defective. A further 
allegation that the university employee who managed the 
bleachers was incompetent was at first a part of the pleadings 
but was withdrawn early in the proceedings. The trial court 
directed a verdict for the university and entered judgment 
accordingly, holding (1) that negligence had not been proved 
and (2) that the university was immune as a charitable 
corporation. 

The court of civil appeals reversed and remanded the de- 
cision, directing that the question of negligence must be put 
to the jury. This court said: 


In Texas a charitable institution’s responsibility in tort is measured 
by the relationship existing toward the injured party. To those directly 
receiving benefits, such as a hospital patient, university student, or other 
direct recipient, the liability is only for want of ordinary care in the 

| selection and retention of employees or servants. To others not thus 
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directly benefited, such as invitees, strangers, or its own employees, 
liability is wholly governed by the rule of respondant superior... . 


The paying visitor at the football game was in this latter 
category; and this intermediate court asserted the unqualified 
doctrine that ‘Charitable institutions are on the same basis 
as other corporations and individuals as to liability for negli- 
gence to those who are non-beneficiaries.”’ 

But no, said the Texas supreme sourt when the case came 
up on appeal. Conceding only that “it seems definitely estab- 
lished in this state that a charity corporation is liable to an 
employee for injuries proximately caused by the negligence of 
its officers, vice principals, or agents,’ the supreme court 
denied that the principle applied to invitees or strangers on 
the premises. Retreating to the classic theory of immunity on 
grounds of pubic policy, it expounded the well-known argu- 
ment that funds dedicated to a public charitable purpose must 
not be diverted to compensate for a mere private grievance, 
and reiterated that the injured party has recourse against the 
individual responsible for the injury. If this individual is in- 
solvent, too bad; but “the courts can not undertake to pro- 
vide a solvent defendant for every wrong done.” Thus the 
trial court judgment absolving the university was affirmed by 
the highest Texas court." 

The same conclusion was reached in a subsequent case in- 
volving the Rice Institute at Houston, where a girl spectator 
at a football game in Rice Stadium caught the high heel of her 
shoe in the crack between the planks of the platform near her 
seat so that she fell and received severe injuries. The jury 
returned a verdict for $20,000 damages to the girl and $500 
to her father, but the trial court rendered judgment for the 
defendant institute notwithstanding the verdict, and this 
judgment was affirmed by the court of civil appeals, expressly 
following the precedent set by the supreme court.’ 


* Southern Methodist University v. Clayton, 142 Tex. 179, 176 S. W. (2d) 
749 (1944), reversing (Tex. Civ. App.) 172 S. W. (2d) 197 (1943). 

* Scott et al. v. William M. Rice Institute, (Tex. Civ. App.), 178 S. W. (2d) 
156 (1944). 
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New YORK AND CALIFORNIA 


When New York University was sued by a student who 
alleged he was injured by reason of defective instructional 
equipment and failure of the university to provide proper 
safeguards, the university answered that it was a charitable 
institution and that the negligence, if any, was of the pro- 
fessor in charge. The trial court held this answer insufficient 
in law and the appellate division approved this ruling and dis- 
missed an appeal.* This meant, of course, that the doctrine of 
charitable immunity is not a complete defense in New York 
and that the university must make further answer or lose by 
default. 

A similar outcome appeared in California, where a student 
at Stanford University was seriously injured while participat- 
ing in the annual “clean-up day” at a convalescent home on 
the campus, in accord with university custom. He was riding 
in the rear part of a pick-up truck on the way back to the 
academic campus, through a portion of the extensive univer- 
sity lands along San Francisquito Creek, when he was shot in 
the eye with a “BB gun” by an unknown boy along the road, 
causing loss of the eye. In the trial court he was met with 
a judgment of nonsuit; but the court of appeal reversed the 
judgment and held that the question of whether the university 
exercised due care in keeping its grounds safe should have 
gone to the jury. In this instance the court was impressed by 
testimony in the record that although the 9,000-acre campus 
was a game refuge and hunting was forbidden, the use of BB 
guns and small rifles by boys in the vicinity where the injury 
occurred was known to have been promiscuous for two years 
or more. This seemed to raise serious question as to the 
efficiency of the campus policing, and it was disclosed that when 
the injury occurred, only one campus policeman was on duty.‘ 


*Weltman v. New York University, 264 App. Div. 907, 35 N. Y. S. (2d) 892 
(1942). 

4 Stockwell v. Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior University, (Cal. 
App.), 148 P. (2d) 405 (1944). 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS: TEXAS AND New YorK 





A laborer employed by the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at one of its experiment stations was given a 
spray pump and instructed to spray a building. He claimed 
that by reason of a defect in the pump liquid was squirted 
into his eye, causing loss of the eye. The trial court sustained 
a general exception to his petition, but the court of civil appeals 
thought the case should go back for trial, declaring with 
vigor: “The proposition that the State owes to an employee 
the nondelegable duties of an employer is sustained by justice, 
logic, and authoritative precedent”; and, ‘““The right of con- 
trol and direction should tiot be conferred without some legal 
obligation in respect thereto.” The next higher court, how- 
ever, elected to stand on the well-worn doctrine of the im- 
munity of the state while engaged in the performance of its 
governmental functions. Accordingly, it reversed the decision 
of the court of civil appeals and affirmed the judgment of the 
trial court, thus leaving the injured man with no remedy as 
against the state.° 

Another demonstration of state immunity was made by a 
Texas court when a claimant, seeking to get possession of two 
tracts of land held by the University of Texas and damages 
for four months’ rental aggregating $600, brought a statu- 
tory action of trespass to try title. Dismissal of the suit was 
afirmed by the court of civil appeals, using the following 
words and reasoning: ‘The University and the Board of 
Regents are institutions of the State, and neither has any 
existence independent of the State . . . Property belonging to 
the University of Texas is the property of the State.” There- 
fore, the state would be a necessary party to the suit, and the 
court was without jurisdiction to hear it unless the pleadings 
contained an allegation and showing of consent by the state 
to be sued.® 


® State v. Morgan, (Tex. Com. App.), 170 S. W. (2d) 652 (1943), reversing 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 170 S. W. (2d) 648 (1943). 
° Walsh v. University of Texas, (Tex. Civ. App.), 169 S. W. (2d) 993 (1943). 
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New York again affords an example of a less harsh theory. 
A Syracuse city policeman was injured on property of the 
New York State College of Forestry adjacent to Syracuse 
University, while performing his duties in keeping order and 
preventing rowdyism at a night football game. He was part 
of a detail of thirty policemen sent to the premises at the 
request of the university. While posting his men at strategic 
points outside the stadium at about seven o’clock, before the 
floodlights had been turned on, he proceeded on foot at a 
moderate pace on a macadam roadway alongside the stadium. 
Unknown to him, a heavy chain had been stretched across the 
road, and in the darkness he fell over it and was injured. 
There was no light or other warning signal at or near the 
chain. The road was on the campus of the State College of 
Forestry, and the key to the chain was in possession of the 
dean or other employee of the college. 

On first hearing of the injured man’s claim, the case was 
dismissed for lack of technical compliance with provisions of 
the Court of Claims Act; but the legislature enacted a statute 
in 1943 authorizing the court to hear and determine the case 
notwithstanding. When the case eventually came for de- 
cision on the merits, an award of damages was made. Said 
the court of claims: ‘“The State as well as the university owed 
to the claimant, in the performance of his requested duties, the 
exercise of reasonable care in the maintenance Of its prem- 
ises.”’ This is in vivid contrast with the Texas holdings 
already noted. 


RELATED CAsEs: MICHIGAN AND OHIO 


Edison Institute is the corporate name of the philanthropic 
undertaking through which Henry Ford maintains an exten- 
sive museum of early American history. It is a nonprofit cor- 
poration ‘“‘to demonstrate, for educational purposes, the de- 
velopment of American arts, sciences, customs and institutions 
by reproducing or re-enacting the conditions and circumstances 


* Leahy v. State, (N. Y. Ct. Claims), 46 N. Y. S. (2d) 310 (1944). 
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of such developmet in any manner calculated to convey a 
realistic picture thereof.’”’ The museum, known as Greenfield 
Village, near Dearborn, Michigan, represented an investment 
of some $20,000,000 in land, buildings, and equipment. When 
the present case arose in 1936, the place was open to the pub- 
lic at a fee of 25 cents for adults, and children were admitted 
free. There was a virtually negligible income from small sales 
of products made in the museum. Annual operating deficits 
were personally paid by Henry Ford or members of his family, 
who were the sole stockholders. 

A part of the service to visitors was free transportation in 
a horse-drawn carriage on the premises. The plaintiff in this 
case used that service, and as she alighted from the carriage, 
the horses took fright at a violent thunderstorm then in 
progress, bolted, and caused her to be injured. Her case first 
went to trial before a jury on the facts alone, and there was a 
verdict for $1,000 damages. The trial court, upon subse- 
quent proof of the nature of the defendant corporation, ren- 
dered judgment in favor of the defendant, non obstante vere- 
dicto. This judgment, absolving the institute, was afirmed 
by the supreme court of Michigan. There was no evidence of 
negligence in selecting and retaining the driver, the team, or 
the carriage; and “the law is well settled in this State that a 
charitable institution is not liable to a beneficiary for the torts 
of its servants, unless it was negligent in the selection and re- 
tention of the employees and the instrumentalities used by it 
in carrying on its benevolent purposes.’”* Note the resem- 
blance to the Texas decisions. 

An apparent leaning toward the more liberal camp was 
exhibited by the supreme court of Ohio, where two children 
were injured at the zodlogical park maintained by the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History. For the amusement and 
edification of visitors, the zoo offered short rides in a howdah 
on the back of Osa, the elephant. Although the zoo had in its 
employ an experienced elephant handler, it allowed these 


*De Groot v. Edison Institute, 306 Mich. 339, 10 N. W. (2d) 907 (1943). 
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rides to be conducted by a keeper who knew little about ele- 
phants and was equipped only with an elephant hook not in 
good condition for the purpose. On the day of the accident, 
one of the passengers on one of the rides was a lady who, 
shortly after beginning the ride, demanded and was permitted 
to dismount immediately, saying she knew elephants very well 
and there was something wrong with Osa. The plaintiff 
children were thereupon put aboard, and Osa, suddenly tired 
of the whole business, bolted for the elephant-house, scraping 
off howdah and children unceremoniously as she entered the 
door, thus causing the injuries. 

In the trial court verdicts and judgments for each of the 
plaintiffs were had, but these were reversed by the court of 
appeals. In turn the Ohio supreme court reversed the court 
of appeals and affirmed the judgments of the trial court, on 
the theory that the verdicts were not against the weight of the 
evidence, and even though the owner of the elephant was a 
charitable institution, it was liable for lack of ordinary care 
in assigning an employee to handle and control the animal.° 

Erosion of the harsh common-law doctrines of charitable 
immunity and “the king can do no wrong” is taking place, but 
its progress is slow and inconclusive. It is conceivable that 
the trend may be overtaken by an expansion of the appli- 
cation of social insurance to cover all injuries to innocent 
parties by state or charitable institutions. There is already 
partial coverage under workmen’s compensation laws. The 
extension of humane provisions of that nature is not, of course, 
the function of courts, but of legislatures. 


*Newman vy. Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 143 Ohio St. 369, 55 
N. E. (2d) 575 (1944). 











The Rural Community and Its Young 
People in a New Era™ 
By LATHAM HATCHER 


N 1946 AmMeERIcA’s people of farm, village, and small 

city have unprecedented opportunities involving difficult 

community responsibilities. Many of their young men and 
women have returned from the armed services and from war 
industries in urban centers. Some will fit themselves into the 
familiar home surroundings; others will look for careers 
elsewhere. This is the crucial year of “‘reconversion.” 

The ten-year-olds of 1940 now approach the threshold of 
adulthood; and war, in its immemorial way, has brought a 
substantial increase in birth rates, a “bumper crop” of little 
ones who will be the nation’s youth of 1960 and beyond. 
Thus, when the rural community looks at its young people 
today and with an eye to future decades, it sees new aspects 
of a matter which has always been as old as the race, yet is 
as new as a 1946 baby. 

All national agencies concerned with young people recog- 
nize that the local community, making the best possible use 
of its own resources and its own leadership, is the indispensa- 
ble element in national strength and culture. 

Whether it be crossroads’ hamlet, or village of several 
hundred persons, or town of several thousand, the place 
called home by the rural young persons has not only heavy re- 
sponsibilities but also great natural advantages in providing 


* The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, of which the author of this 
article was president, sponsored an Institute on War and Postwar Problems of 
Rural Youth Migration in Washington, D. C., May 18-19, 1944. Representa- 
tives of numerous national governmental and voluntary agencies and of some 
state and local agencies participated. The full report of the institute was not 
published on account of wartime exigencies. The present brief statement, 
drawn largely from the institute’s deliberations, presents such parts as are 
applicable in 1946 and thereafter. 
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guidance and opportunity for its own youth. Here the young 
have the support and well-wishing of parents and relatives, 
the ties of childhood friendships, the good will of neighbor- 
ing farmers and business men, the helpful aspirations of 
teachers and pastors. 

Although there is a dearth of adult social and professional 
workers in the smallest rural centers, the school and the 
church are institutions accessible in nearly every neighbor- 
hood, no matter how small or remote. In every such place 
the need and opportunity of expanding their services to the 
young people within their reach are at hand. In a community 
too small to have local offices of the numerous national and 
statewide agencies concerned with opportunities for young 
people, a voluntary channel of contact with them can be of 
much benefit. 

Some teacher, preacher, or member of a farm organization 
or club can take the initiative in becoming a local focus for 
inquiry to the nearest offices of the public employment service, 
the agricultural extension service, the state or county depart- 
ments of health and of education, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the Veterans Administration, and other specialized na- 
tional, state, and county agencies, all of which are anxious 
to make their services as helpful as possible in small com- 
munities. 

Important as it is, merely putting the neighborhood into 
contact with nationwide and statewide services is not enough. 
The community must know its own young people as a whole. 
It must match their capabilities and needs with its own re- 
sources and opportunities to the limit. It must study its own 
future and make bold and sensible plans for itself five, ten, 
twenty years ahead. 

True, it may have a surplus of young people for whom 
there will be no neighborhood prospects, and some of these 
will not want to remain but will migrate and pursue their 
careers elsewhere. To these the community has special ob- 
ligations which we shall soon observe. But there are also 
the youth who will stay and will be the adults and seniors in 
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the same locality through the ensuing decades. What the 
tenor of local life and culture will be in the next generation, 
they to a considerable degree will determine. 

The local focus of inquiry, whatever organization or in- 
dividual it may be, can greatly enhance its service by main- 
taining an up-to-date list of its young people. In that manner 
it can be cognizant of the village boy who wants a local farm 
job, of the high school girl of rare talents but dire poverty 
who needs a scholarship or loan for college, of the returned 
soldier and his bride who want an opportunity on a small 
farm or in a small business, of its many boys and girls who 
want to attend a public junior college, of how many are plan- 
ning to migrate, and when and whither, what they want in 
employment or in education, and a thousand like matters of 
the utmost community concern. 

Let there be a center of such information and activity, 
spearheaded by a leading local organization or individual: 
let it draw about itself an advisory and supporting commit- 
tee representative of all major interests and of the young 
people, too. There you have community organization for 
youth in simple and effective terms. 

Much can be done by volunteer efforts on the part of un- 
paid part-time workers such as teachers, pastors, housewives, 
or retired persons. But efficiency and continuity of service 
can hardly be assured until sufficient support has been mus- 
tered to provide for full-time paid personnel, with adequate 
quarters and equipment. In rural localities a relatively small 
outlay of money is often sufficient to provide for these es- 
sentials, and they give high promise of being worth more 
than their cost in terms of substantial service to a few hun- 
dred young persons and to the community as a whole. 

This is the bare outline of a form of rural social service 
neglected or channeled into other forms during the emergency 
of war. It was fully envisioned by many persons before the 
emergency and is now doubly opportune because of the re- 
lease of millions of young.men and women from the armed 
services and from war industries. 
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Tue HEALTH oF RURAL YOUTH 


The false notion that rural people are healthier and freer 
from physical defects than city dwellers dates from the nine- 
teenth century when municipal sanitation and health services 
were in their infancy and has been repeatedly disproved. The 
war emergency furnishes the most recent evidence. Farm 
youths eighteen and nineteen years old showed the highest 
Selective Service rejection rate among all occupational groups 
—about 40 percent. Two of every five of these rural young 
men were unfit for military service. 

The causes behind the facts are well known and not far 
to seek. Nutritional deficiencies, lack of household sanitary 
facilities, insufficient health instruction, dearth of physicians 
and nurses are among them. Retrogression has been con- 
siderable during the past five years, due to such obvious and 
unavoidable reasons as the heavy draining of physicians, 
dentists, and nurses into the armed services, the impossibility 
of obtaining materials and labor for the construction or man- 
ufacture of sanitary equipment, new housing, and medical 
facilities on the scale needed, and general preoccupation with 
the basic production demands of a great war for national 
survival. 

Now comes a wave of young men returning after sojourns 
in many parts of the world, from the tropics and the Arctic, 
from the Orient and the Mediterranean, and from devastated 
lands teeming with the suffering and excesses of beaten and 
demoralized armies and the indescribable hardships of op- 
pressed civilian populations and displaced peoples. Health 
problems are always accentuated by migrations. Fortunately 
the enormous wartime shifting of population within the 
United States has produced no great epidemics nor any im- 
mediately patent serious increase in disease and disability. 

Current professional opinion is that the danger of the in- 
troduction of tropical diseases could easily be overestimated; 
but malaria relapses will have to be reckoned with, especially 
in parts of this country where malaria control is a perennial 
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problem. Certainly renewed and redoubled activity against 
these two scourges of youth and young adults—tuberculosis 
and the venereal diseases—is indicated. 

Migration to rural America carries with it one promising 
prospect related to the health of the nation. Young men who 
have become accustomed to the superb standards of the armed 
services in nutrition, physical training, and medical care, and 
men and women who have experienced the relatively high 
level of sanitation, feeding, and general health care in war 
industries and in modern cities will not be satisfied with the 
lack of these things in their home neighborhoods. This 
augurs well for the improvement of health conditions in many 
rural areas. The necessity now is to crystallize and activate 
local opinion everywhere to procure trained medical and 
health personnel, hospitals, and clinics and to devise practic. 
able schemes for equitable distribution of the costs of medical 
care and effective health education programs. 

The tenor of the times, emanating from solid facts, indi- 
cates that there will be places for increased numbers of physi- 
cians, dentists, and public health specialists as the standards 
of medical care and public health inevitably rise. 

Regarding physically handicapped persons, one of the les- 
sons taught by the war, with its stringency of manpower, was 
that we can use all the people to do all the work. The con- 
cept of rejection—the cruel idea of the human “scrap heap” 
—had to go. Persons with defects often have superior special 
abilities, and jobs can be so specialized and organized that 
these abilities often enable handicapped individuals to surpass 
normal persons as producers. Someone has wisely remarked 
that it is necessary only to think of individuals in terms of 
capacities instead of limitations. What an implication for 
the future of disabled veterans and others in like situations! 


EDUCATION, GUIDANCE, PLACEMENT 


Bearing in mind always that technological advances will 
continue to increase the productivity of manpower in agricul- 
ture, we must never lose sight of the fact that many rural 
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young people must go into nonagricultural occupations. 
Therefore, the problem of rural youth guidance is a double- 
barreled one. All are entitled to a good general education 
up to levels commensurate with their capacities and reason- 
able ambitions. To those who look to careers in rural re- 
gions, the obligation is to support and expand the existing 
provisions for vocational education in the operation and man- 
agement of farms, in homemaking and child care, and in rural 
service occupations. These latter cover a tremendous range, 
from the practice of medicine and numerous other rural social 
service professions (teaching, school administration, library 
service, recreation leadership, agricultural extension work, to 
name only a few) to such occupations as electrical installa- 
tion and repair, farm machinery service, radio shop and 
beauty parlor services. Rising standards of rural living will 
bring increased demands for local services of these and many 
other types. 

In rebuilding education for those who are committed to 
rural life, of great importance are the elements which will 
afford them a conditioning for rural family living and com- 
munity leadership in the latter half of the twentieth century. 
It is thus that the foundations will be laid for a vital and 
constantly rising rural culture, preserving and developing 
many values inherent in the way of life on the land, no matter 
how far industrialization may proceed or what swift and un- 
foreseen technological changes may bring. 

The age-old accumulation of values in rural living at its 
best, as ‘“‘felt in the bones’ of nearly every person of rural 
origin, must not deteriorate. The traditional stability, re- 
sourcefulness, simplicity, directness, and redoubtability of the 
man or woman of the land is at the heart of the heritage of 
local liberty which has been a beacon to oppressed peoples 
for many generations. The adaptation of this tradition to 
swiftly changing modern times does not mean its obliteration. 
The shrinking of distance calls for the enlargement of units 
of local government, and the concentration of incorporeal 
wealth requires that these units be provided increasingly with 
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financial assistance and other services by the states and the 
nation as a whole; but no one supposes that local initiative 
can or should be dispensed with or that local control should 
be devitalized. It needs only to be organized in units of 
proper size and in proper relationship to the larger society, 

History demonstrates that in any postwar period there is 
danger of a popular reaction stemming from war-weariness, 
producing a certain nostalgic lassitude and lack of interest 
in bold and positive steps toward actively using and improvy- 
ing the social services—a tendency to drift and avoid the ef- 
fort involved in reconstructive measures. There are many 
hopeful signs that in this era the reaction can be made less 
overpowering and less harmful than ever before. 

Universities, colleges, and vocational schools are keenly 
awake to the obligation to make room and create offerings 
for qualified returning veterans; public school systems and 
state departments of education are aware of the necessity 
of providing schools and classes for veterans to the limit of 
practicability. The time is ripe for a great increase in the 
number of local public junior colleges, placing opportunity for 
suitable types of terminal vocational and subtechnical school- 
ing as well as liberal and subprofessional education in the 
midst of hundred of communities, accessible and within easy 
commuting distance of rural young men and women, veterans 
and nonveterans. 

Young veterans who have had less than two years in col- 
lege and who choose to utilize the educational benefits offered 
by the federal government may well avoid overcrowding the 
great universities and address themselves instead to reputable 
small colleges or junior colleges, public or private, near their 
own homes. In areas having a sufficient population base which 
are without such facilities, young veterans may well demand 
that they be established, with an eye to immediate needs as 
well as to the needs of their own children a decade or two 
hence. 

The same type of local alertness and aggressiveness can be 
a large factor in establishing full employment. Important as 
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are national and state planning, legislation, and execution 
toward that goal, these efforts will operate under an insuper- 
able handicap if local communities are apathetic. They will 
operate with the aid of a powerful ground-swell impetus if 
the people of local neighborhoods vigilantly and efficiently 
exhaust every possibility of finding and creating local jobs. 
The interdependence of education, health, recreation, em- 
ployment, and general economic conditions is indissoluble, as 
is also the interdependence of institutions and agencies, public 
and private, at the national, state, and local levels. We have 
made much progress in cooperative functioning of govern- 
mental units at all these levels, and in wisely enmeshing the 
nongovernmental agencies in the total scheme. We must go 
farther. At the base is the local rural community, with its 
double obligation to obtain all the aids and services from the 
larger units and to keep them plugged in at the grass roots, 
and to build and correlate its own social inventions according 
to its own plans, with its own leadership and its own resources. 











The Council at Work 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
dividuals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Ts Council at Work is a brief summary of 





At its meeting in Washington on February 9-10, the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee discussed at considerable length 
a number of matters, including the following: continuation of 
the Selective Service Act, a possible new national defense act, 
universal military training, research on a national scale, 
teacher education, social security and education, UNESCO, 
educational reconstruction in Germany and Austria, educa- 
tional rehabilitation in the devastated countries, and a pro- 
posed federal department of education, health, and welfare. 
Several guests, particularly familiar with the subjects under 
discussion, were present at the meeting. The committee made 
a number of recommendations to the Executive Committee on 
these subjects, which appear in the minutes of the meeting of 
that committee. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee on February 16 
was also held in Washington at the offices of the Council. 
The minutes of this meeting have been circulated to the mem- 
bers of the Council. At that meeting the chairman was author- 
ized to appoint a nominating committee to recommend a slate 
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of officers for the Council and new members of the Executive 
Committee, to be elected by the Council at the annual meeting 
on May 3-4 next. The chairman later appointed the follow- 
ing persons as members of the nominating committee for 
1946: James L. Hanley, superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, chairman; Einar W. Jacobsen, president, 
University of Louisville; W. W. Pierson, secretary, Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. The chairman of the nom- 
inating committee will be glad to receive suggestions from 
Council members. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The preliminary program for the 1946 annual meeting of 
the Council on May 3-4, 1946, was mailed to members on 
March 15. Special attention was called to the need for mak- 
ing hotel reservations at the Stevens Hotel thirty days in 
advance of the meeting. Notice was also given of five pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution of the Council, as 
required by the provisions of the Constitution. The Council 
oficers hope for a large meeting of the membership. It is 
also hoped that the meeting of the delegates from constituent 
member organizations, scheduled for May 2 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, will be well attended. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following new members of the Council were formally 
accepted at the meeting of the Executive Committee on 


February 16: 


Constituent 


Mathematical Association of America 

National Safety Council 

(The Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions, whose application was approved in advance 
of completion on October 6, 1945, has completed its application 
for constituent membership. ) 
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Associate 


Educational Film Library Association, Inc. 


Institutional 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Albany State College, Albany, Georgia 

Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Massachusetts 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York? 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 

Briarcliff College, Sioux City, lowa 

Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina? 

Central College, Conway, Arkansas 

Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma* 

The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheyney, Washington 

Glenville State College, Glenville, West Virginia 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Hooksett, New Hampshire 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

New York State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 

New York State Teachers College, Plattsburg, New York 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Superior State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


2 Renewal of membership held some years ago in name of St. Stephens College. 
* Renewal. 
* Subscribing membership. 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, New York 
Vermont Junior College, Montpelier, Vermont 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky? 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio 
SraTE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
Louisiana State Department of Education*® 
Nebraska State Department of Public Instruction 


Crry ScHoot Systems 
Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 
Lansing Public Schools, Lansing, Michigan 
Newark Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 
Syracuse Department of Public Instruction, Syracuse, New York 


PrivATE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 


Since the meeting of the Executive Committee several ap- 
plications for membership have been received. These will be 
presented to the Committee at its next meeting on May 2, 
1946. The membership of the Council as of February 16, 
1946, is as follows: 


Coomstigaien ms occ 8 ol ot eee eee 64 

Peas GER Ce. a So. ISIS ieee 51 

Bastiontionsl muumbews 50.60.2534. Orcs eee * 769 

OM ©. . 2:5 oh usiciaeaeeen cob pide 884 
STAFF 


Richard W. Burkhardt, of the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, has 
accepted an assignment to direct a study of the treatment of 
the Soviet Union in textbooks and other teaching materials 
used in the United States. Mr. Burkhardt began his work 
on February 1 and expects to complete the study by Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

Frederick B. Davis, who was a member of the staff of the 
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Cooperative Test Service of the Council before entering the 
armed forces, has come to Washington to conduct a study of 
the classification of personnel in the armed services and its 
implications for civilian education. This study is one of the 
activities of the Commission on the Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. Mr. Davis served in the 
Aviation Psychology Branch of the Army Air Forces during 
the war period. 

E. D. Grizzell, professor of secondary education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the directorship of 
the survey of the elementary and secondary schools of the 
state of Delaware, which is being conducted by the Council. 
Mr. Grizzell began his work on February 15. 

Robert M. Ball, formerly on the legislative planning staff 
and the training staff of the Social Security Board, has become 
the assistant director of the Committee on Education and 
Social Security. Earlier Mr. Ball was manager of one of the 
Social Security Board field offices. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan University where he also received a master’s degree 
in economics. 


GRANTS 


The following new grants have been made to the Council 
since the issuance of the January number of THe Epvwca- 
TIONAL RECORD: 

AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION: 
$95,650 for a three-year study of pharmaceutical education. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$75,000 for support of the project relating to the recognition of 
training and educational courses in the armed forces in 
schools and colleges. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 


$1,000 for support of a study of the treatment accorded the 
Soviet Union in textbooks and other teaching materials 
used in the United States. 
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DELAWARE SCHOOL SURVEY COMMISSION: 


$19,230 for a survey of the elementary and secondary schools of 
Delaware. 


GRANT FOUNDATION: 


$20,000 for a book on measurement and guidance to be edited by 
E. F. Lindquist. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP, INC.: 
$4,000 for support of a study of the treatment accorded the 
Soviet Union in textbooks and other teaching materials 
used in the United States. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 
$75,000 over a three-year period for the work of the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education. 
$6,600 for the work of the Committee on Intercultural Relations 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


The following Council committees have held meetings since 
the issuance of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD in January, 1946: 

Committee on Education and Social Security, January 3, 
and March 25; Washington 

Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, Jan- 
uary 7 and February 17-18; Washington 

Committee on Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations, 
January 24—26; Washington 

Committee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, January 18-19; New York 

Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs, January 25-26; Washington 

Problems and Policies Committee, February 9-10, Wash- 
ington 

Executive Committee, February 16; Washington 

Committee on the College Study in Intergroup Relations, 
February 20-22; Cleveland 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, February 
22-24; Cleveland 
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Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, March 4; Washington 


CONFERENCES OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CONSTITUENT 
MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


On January 14 the representatives of the constituent mem- 
ber associations of the Council who reside in the Washington 
area met at the Council office to discuss common problems 
and possible items for the agenda of the meeting of con- 
stituent members which is scheduled for May 2, 1946. A 
similar meeting was held in Chicago on January 18, of the 
representatives from that area. It is hoped that a meeting 
can be called before the meeting in May, of representatives 
of constituent members who are located in the New York 
area. 


EDUCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN DEVASTATED COUNTRIES 


On March 11-12 a group of persons representing twenty 
educational associations gathered in Washington, at the in- 
vitation of the Council, to consider the contribution which 
voluntary educational organizations could make to supplement 
government agencies in rehabilitating education in devastated 
countries. Representatives of the Department of State and 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
participated in the discussion. Among the subjects considered 
were the activities and limitations of UNRRA, the relation- 
ships between UNRRA and UNESCO, and the interdepend- 
ence of physical, intellectual, and spiritual needs in the re- 
building process. A statement setting forth suggestions agreed 
upon by the conferees was adopted and presented to the ap- 
propriate government agencies for their consideration. 

The conference recommended the organization of a central 
coordinating committee, consisting of individuals interested in 
education and representative of education at all levels, for the 
promotion of educational rehabilitation in devastated coun- 
tries through the voluntary agencies. The committee would 
be appointed by the American Council on Education in con- 
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sultation with member organizations and other educational 
groups. 


PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


Since 1929 certain leaders in the field of pharmaceutical 
education have had under consideration the need for a com- 
prehensive study in that area. Through the years the Coun- 
cil has participated in these discussions. As a result of these 
prolonged conferences, the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education has recently granted funds to the Coun- 
cil for a three-year study of pharmacy and pharmaceutiacl 
services. A director of the study will be chosen shortly and 
the study will begin in the near future. 


Tue Soviet UNION IN UNITED STATES 
TEACHING MATERIALS 


On two occasions in the past, committees of the Council 
have undertaken studies of textbooks and other teaching ma- 
terials to ascertain the treatment accorded certain other 
nations, namely, the Latin-American countries and Canada. 
A grant recently received has enabled the Council to under- 
take a similar study to learn what the teaching materials used 
in the United States say about the Soviet Union. Richard 
W. Burkhardt of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University will direct the 
study. A small advisory committee is now being appointed 
to assist Dr. Burkhardt in his work. 


ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


Thomas N. Barrows, director of the Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences, and Cornelius P. Turner, 
assistant director, are on extended trips over the country to 
acquaint interested persons in the fields of secondary and 
higher education with the aims and activities of the Commis- 
sion and to stimulate cooperation in the efforts to secure eval- 
uation and accreditation of educational experiences in the 
armed forces. 
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In order to assist the individual veteran in securing con- 
sideration of his educational experiences in the military 
services as they relate to his educational plans, the Veterans 
Adminstration will furnish copies of the Guide to the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, edited 
for the Council by George P. Tuttle of the University of 
Illinois, for the use of each secondary school and institution of 
higher education in the United States. Twenty-five thousand 
copies of a complete edition will be distributed without cost 
to these institutions. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


Howard E. Wilson, secretary of the Council’s Committee 
on International Education and Cultural Relations, has been 
appointed deputy executive secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Mr. Wilson expects to be in London 
for several months. In his absence his assignments on Council 
committees are being carried on temporarily by other com- 
petent individuals. 

The chairman of the Council, Alexander J. Stoddard, and 
the chairman of the Council’s Problems and Policies Commit- 
tee, George D. Stoddard, are among the group of twenty- 
four members of the educational profession who have gone 
to Japan, at the request of General MacArthur, to study the 
reorganization of the educational system there. 


SocIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives has been holding hearings on the possible 
revision of the Social Security Act. President George F. 
Zook appeared before that committee on March 13. He told 
the committee that in 1941 the Council had made a survey of 
the executives of institutions of higher education to ascertain 
their views on the extension to universities and colleges of the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance features of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Five hundred and fifty replies were received. That 
survey revealed the fact that 74 percent of the executives of 
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the higher institutions were in favor of such extension. Dr. 
Zook stated that the opinions of executives of publicly con- 
trolled and privately controlled institutions were proportion- 
ately the same. He further stated that he believed the opinion 
of the executives in favor of the extension to non-profit insti- 
tutions was as great at this time as in 1941, as indicated by 
resolutions to this effect passed at recent educational meetings. 

The Council’s Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, at its meeting on 
March 4, went on record as favoring the extension of the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance features of the act to institutions 
of higher education. 

A questionnaire has been sent to a sampling of institutions 
to procure their judgment on the possible inclusion of uni- 
versities and colleges under the unemployment provision in a 
proposed revision of the Act. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Another volume growing out of the activities of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the Council has been pub- 
lished in recent weeks, State Programs for the Improvement 
of Teacher Education by Charles E. Prall. Only one ad- 
ditional volume in the series remains to be issued, The Im- 
provement of Teacher Education, which is the final report of 
the Commission’s work. This volume will appear in June 
1946. 


DELAWARE SCHOOL SURVEY 


The state of Delaware, through its legislature, has asked 
that a survey be made of the elementary and secondary schools 
of that state. The Council has accepted the invitation of the 
School Survey Commission, set up by the legislature to conduct 
this survey, and has appointed E. D. Grizzell, professor of 
secondary education at the University of Pennsylvania, to 
direct the study. Mr. Grizzell has already begun his work 
and the survey will probably be completed by October 1, 1946. 





